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Java Town 


TANCRED 


And no one knows that he’s sound asleep, 
Sound asleep in the garden there 
With the blue of the day on the white of his hair — 
And a sprinkle of shade on his tight green coat 
And a locket of gold at the foot of his throat. 


H' BROODS on his thumbs, and his eyes are deep, 


No one knows he is sailing down 

With a cargo of gin to Java Town, | 
With a hundred slaves in the stern maybe 
And a slant-eyed crew for company— 
And fifty pieces of German gold 

For a wife the trader at Brussels sold! 


No one knows, as the wind walks by 

And the poplars bend with a restless sigh 
And the prim blue beetles start to crawl 
To their tiny homes in the garden wall— 
No one knows, when the cool winds blow, 
That he anchors his ship in the fire glow! 
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Black F lowing Gold 


and standardized civilization, we are 

wont to lament that pioneering, ad- 
venturing, exploring and similar delight- 
fully uncertain pursuits are no more. 
We read of the early days of Califor- 
nia—of the gold rushes, the crossing of 
the plains in covered wagons, the noisy, 
blustering, joyous, reckless, intoxicated 
place that was early San Francisco. Ah 
then, we remark, life was worth living. 
It had flavor—pungent and racy. It was 
lavish and mad. Even the most prosaic 
business enterprises were somehow sur- 
rounded with the halo of a pleasant ad- 
venture that yielded quick and unex- 
pected wealth. Nothing was prosaic. 
How could it be when gold—the glitter- 
ing dust of the stuff saturated the very 
air—crept into men’s blood and set up 
a driving, restless fever? 

Those days, it is quite true, are no 
more. Nor will there ever be anything 
entirely like them again. We can see 
them only through a golden haze of 
word pictures that the writers of that 
day have left us—a heritage as valuable 
perhaps as all the gold that has or ever 
will be taken from ‘the streams and 
mountains of the West. 

But as surely as the day of the whole- 
sale Western gold rush is over, the day 
of the oil rush is here. The old gold 
lust is still with us. Oil is black, smelly, 
greasy, slippery stuff, but. it is gold— 
black flowing gold from the bowels of 
the earth, and wherever it flows to that 
spot do men rush madly. The lust for 
oil is virile and driving. It moves men 
to as seemingly irrational actions as the 
pursuit of gold ever led the prospectors 
of ’49. It moves men to stake- their 
every secure and certain possession upon 
speculations of unknown results. This 
new game of chance and profit has its 
romance of prospecting and adventur- 
ing; of losing fortunes and winning 
them as fascinating as that of the pio- 


|: THIS day of a super-mechanized 


neer gold rushes. In the new, promising _ 


but untried oil field, the fever of adven- 
ture, excitement and speculation rides 
as high and swiftly as in the days when 
the West was in the first grip of the 
vold rush. 


- 


By Zoe A. Battu 


If you do not believe it, you have but 
to go down to Half Moon Bay, thirty- 
five miles south of San Francisco, where 
the business of developing an oil field 
is under full sway. By way of further 
history and romance, we find that the 
Half Moon Bay territory is the Mother 
Lode oil district of California. The 
first wells ever sunk in the West—the 
first oil ever pumped in California came 
from in and about Half Moon Bay. 
The first operations of this nature were 
in 1880. Thirty-five years ago Lucky 
Baldwin of Baldwin and Palace Hotel 
fame regularly ran ships between Half 
Moon Bay and San Francisco, in which 
he transported oil from these early fields 
to San Francisco. It was used to heat 
his hotel, and Baldwin also developed 
quite an extensive business in the sale 
and distribution of fuel oil, kerosene and 
distillate throughout northern Califor- 
nia. About the time efficient oil burning 
engines were perfected and came into 
general use, the Taft, Bakersfield and 
other southern fields came in heavily. 
In the excitement of this greater boom, 
the Half Moon Bay field was forsaken; 
its wells abandoned; its possibilities for- 
gotten. 

But now the tide ‘of interest and 
activity swings again to the Half Moon 


- Bay fields—to the old Mother Lode Oil 


district. Several conservatively man- 
aged, small companies have been drill- 
ing wells, pumping oil, refining and sell- 


ing it in and about Half Moon Bay 


for the past eighteen. months. Within 
the last thirty dayssthe Shell Oil Com- 
pany has acquired on second leases valu- 
able holdings of the Midstate Oil Com- 
pany, one of these smaller concerns, and 
has put in extensive drilling equipment. 
It is said that this concern has installed 
electrical drilling equipment of the most 
expensive and advanced type to be found 
in any oil field in the United States. 
With the beginning of operations by 
the Shell Company, the Half Moon 
Bay boom became an established fact. It 
is now under way in earnest. Derricks 
and drilling outfits are springing up 


everywhere on the hillsides. A strange 
tension and sense of chaotic activity per- 
vades the quiet countryside, where for 
these many years farmers have grazed 
their cattle and sheep, tended their arti- 
choke and vegetable patches. The labor- 
ing clank, creak and grind of the pumps 
and derricks shatters the still hush of 
the hills and valleys. The men in charge 
of the several drilling operations work 
tensely, feverishly. Their faces, hands, 
clothing are streaky with oil. 

In one spot a well is down 2400 
feet—down to shale rock, beneath which 
the heavy oil streams flow. At any mo- 
ment the drill may break through the 
shale and a gusher of the black-gold 
stuff may come rushing in. A gusher 
comes in with a roar and terrific force. 
The stream must be caught on the very 
instant it starts to rise. If it gets away 
and out of control, it will shoot and 
spurt out over the top of the derrick 
and the oil stream will finally choke 
itself up with its own mad flow and 
struggle for release. When a well chokes 
itself up, its value as a gusher is gone 
and the oil must be gotten out by the 
slower process of pumping. 

As the drilling bits are changed and 
the testings brought up, the test mud is 
streaked with oil. As it flows through 
a sluice and out to a water hole, bubbles 
half the size of a small rubber ball come 
to the surface. Hold a lighted match to 
the bubbles and they flare up and burn 
for the flash of a second. They are gas 
bubbles and an almost certain indica- 
tion that oil in considerable quantities 
is close at hand. 

Well owners, stock salesmen, lease 
holders, speculators and curious specta- 
tors gather about. [hey speculate ex- 
travagantly. They deal offhand in stu- 
pendous sums; pile money dreams on 
money dreams; fortunes on fortunes. 
Everybody talks at once. 

As an outside spectator, you look 
upon these scenes and excitement in 
some amazement and decide to do some 
prospecting on your own account. You 
poke around in creek bottoms. Sure 
enough, there is oil intermingled with 
the oozy mud and sand. In some in- 
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stances the sand burns; in other cases 
the holes you have made fill up with oil 
before your eyes. Your shoes get mud- 
dy; your hands, and perhaps your best 
clothes, get dirty. But what of that? 
You have the oil fever. You can’t 
escape it when the air smells oily and 
the black stuff oozes out of the ground. 
You share the enthusiasm and anxiety 
of the drillers and generally experience 
all the excitement and visions of sudden 
wealth that urged and fired the men and 
women in California’s bygone days of 
the gold rushes. 

These surface seepages are visible indi- 
catiens of the underlying abundant and 
rich oil stratas. In addition, the reports 
of government geologists, oil authorities 
and a close analysis of the history of the 
Half Moon Bay field indicate that the 
surface signs are in no way misleading, 
as has so often proved the case in other 
supposed oil fields. In fact, every factor 
that enters into the 
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fluid is estimated to be worth $4 a bar- 
rel, as against $1.50 to $2 a barrel in 
other California fields. 

As already noted, oil wells were 
drilled and operated in Half Moon 
Bay as early as 1880 and the Baldwin 
operations assumed some _pretentions. 
Many of the derricks of these old wells 
are still standing and the wells seep oil 
in considerable quantity, considering 
how long they have been neglected. All 
of these older wells and a number that 
have been sunk from time to time in 
later years are what is known as surface 
wells. They vary in depth from 900 to 
1200 feet and a good flowing surface 
well will bring in from 10 to 15 barrels 
a day. 

Besides the surface wells there are 
the medium depth wells, which run 
from 2000 to 4000 feet and yield 
around 50 barrels a day. In 1924 C. C. 


Julian, who had a spectacular success 
A 
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despised. These two types of wells in 


the Half Moon Bay fields are commer- 


cially profitable and it is a proven fact 


‘that they exist and can be brought in 


with reasonable certainty. They are 
factors that can be relied upon and the 
income from several good shallow wells 
and one or two of medium depth would 
enable a concern just starting out to 
pay all operating expenses and provide 
a surplus with which to speculate and 
experiment with deep wells. 

For the question still unsolved about 
the Half Moon Bay oil belt is that of 
the deep well. At the depth of 5000 to 
7000. feet lie the mother lode pools and 
streams—the sources of the oil stratas 
found in shallow and medium depth 
wells. No one has ever sunk a deep 
well in the district, and if such a stream 
could be tapped the wells would prob- 
ably flow from 500 to 5000 barrels a 
day. The theory is that with so much 

oil above, there must 


development of such 
a field points to the 
fact that Half Moon 
Bay is destined to be 
perhaps the most 
profitable and prolific 
oil field in the West. 


The geologists lo- 
cate the field as run- 
ning from Seal Rock 
Point on the north to 
La Honda on the 
south, a length of 
twenty -five miles. 
The width of the belt 
varies from three to 
five miles. The ex- 
istence of the field is 
the result of the 
mountains being 
thrust up from the 
ocean bed. This is 
easily perceived, for 
in the shale_ rock 
brought up from 
depths around 2000 
feet there are embedded clam shells and 
impressions of the forms of other fish 
life and vegetable growths are clearly 
visible. A peculiar fact about the Half 
Moon Bay oil belt is the manner in which 
it is walled in on three sides. A solid 
granite ridge, running several thousand 
feet into the earth, backs the field 
throughout its length and runs into the 
sea on its two ends. Thus the entire 
district is in reality a cup that the 
processes of nature have created and 
filled with oil. 

Chemical analysis of the oil show it 
to be a decomposition of vegetable and 
marine growths and its gasoline content 
runs from 62 to 75 per cent. This is 
the highest gasoline content of any oil 
found in California to date, and the 


A typical oil scene in the early days 


in the Los Angeles fields, began drilling 
in Half Moon Bay. Among the wells 
he put down was a medium depth bore, 
which came in as a gusher. But the 
drilling had been improperly done and 
the operators lost control of the oil 
stream. For ten hours it shot over the 
top of the derrick and finally choked 
itself up completely. Julian became in- 
volved in income tax disputes with the 
government and was forced to cease 
operations in Half Moon Bay. How- 
ever, his experience with the medium 
depth gusher seems to prove that the 
possibilities for bringing in this type of 
well are many and profitable. 

With oil at $4 a barrel, the yield 
from the old or new surface or medium 
depth wells is by no means to be 


be more below, and 
the firms operating in 
Half Moon Bay all 
have deep wells as 
their ultimate objec- 
tive. 
With its high pow- 
ered, modern drilling 
equipment, the Shell 
Company will prob- 
ably put down the 
first deep well of the 
district. They are 
working on one at the 
present time. As the 
drilling bits grind 
their way, foot by 
foot, through rock and 
soil, the tide of excite- 
ment, speculation and 
prophecy rises. Vari- 
ous things are ru- 
mored. The owners 
and men working on 
adjacent leases anxi- 
ously sift every scrap 
of rumor, report and half report. Opera- 
tions are kept secret on the Shell ground. 
No one really knows what is_ being 
brought in or what it may signify in his 
future success and failure, profit or loss. 
These neighboring lease holders and 
drillers have oil right now. Several of 
them are operating both wells and re- 
fineries. They are selling their products 


-as fast as they can get them out of the 


ground and run them through the re- 
finery. 

But then —they only have surface 
holes—half way down wells. They have 
sure things—sure and safe. No question 
about the damned wells not being sure 
things. The trouble is, they aren’t the 
big, deep fellows. They’re the wells for 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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HAT the atmosphere of a city may 
3 be embodied in some mythical 

personality, or that it may have cul- 
tural attributes analogous to human char- 
acteristics, attributes that are unique, dis- 
tinctive and the product of no one knows 
just what forces, is a theory that finds 
support in the habit of newspaper car- 
toonists to use some type or figure as 
a symbol of the city’s personality. Gen- 
erally newspaper cartoonists are as de- 
void of cultural insight as a Klansman 
is of tolerance, but occasionally their 
very naivete leads them to the substance 
of things. Los Angeles newspaper car- 
toonists have from time immemorial pic- 
tured the “city of angels’ as a wanton 
harlot. Invariably they draw a charming 
damsel with jet black hair, ruby lips, 
lasciviously symmetrical limbs, as “Miss 
Los Angeles,” ‘The look in the eyes of 
this urban beauty is far from pastoral 
or angelic: it is always downright licen- 
tious. The good people of the metropolis 
would sit up in characteristic righteous 
horror if they thought ‘‘Miss Los An- 
geles” was actually meant to represent 
a harlot; the likeness never occurs to 
them but it is none the less: apparent. 


And in a certain restricted sense Los 
Angeles is a harlot city—gaudy, flam- 
boyant, richly scented, sensuous, noisy, 
jazzy. More and more the place takes 
on the aspects of a gigantic three-ring 
circus. The erection of new ‘movie’ 
palaces is carried on at a great pace. 
Nothing could be more typical of the 
harlot than these theaters, mammoth 
houses of gaudy cheapness and demo- 
cratic prettiness with their spangles of 
light, immense and brummagem pseudo- 
tapestries, anachronistic statuary and ec- 
centric design. Such brothels of ill taste 
are just the places to display trashy 
amusement for the delectation of the 
vokelry of America. One is reminded of 
Thomas Beer’s classic characterization, 
‘theatrical ulcerations,’ when contem- 
plating these theaters. : 


Alongside this popular hilarity stalks 
the grim figure of the prude and the 
puritan. Why is it that licentiousness 
and religious fanaticism can become so 
coalesced? ‘The truth is that they are 
one and the same thing; each the prod- 
uct of illiterate and uncultured minds. 
Los Angeles is above all democratic 
which accounts for the presence of ex- 
tremes in everything. Harlotry was 
sanctioned, licensed and regulated in 
America at a time when the Puritan 


Los Angeles 


By Carey McWilliams 


and Comstockery were rampant and no 
one seemed to discern the remarkable 
similarity between the two diseases. 


Thus Los Angeles can present Will 
Morrissey’s Revue, as common, trashy 
and meretricious a performance as could 
be imagined, and at the same time show 
the Pilgrimage Play and have each well 
supported and popular. It could, as it 
did, at the same time, arrest the cast of 
‘Desire Under the Elms” and attempt to 
suppress the play. When this affair was 
mentioned to Eugene O’Neill his only 
remark was: ‘“‘Los Angeles ?—That’s 
the place where movies are made 
isn’t it?’ Such incongruous tastes are 
not hard to explain when one keeps in 
mind that democracy means a fluid so- 
ciety in which all elements have an al- 
most equal chance to float to the surface 
but that generally the murk and mire 
will find its way there first. And Los 
Angeles is mob-mad, unimaginably dem- 
ocratic—hopelessly vulgar. 


A typical Los Angeles spectacle: the 
funeral of Barbara La Marr, a typical 
Miss Los Angeles. The fact itself would 
be unworthy of notice were it not for 
the circumstances attendant upon her 
funeral. For hours and days the mob 
thronged around her bier, struggling for 
a chance to gaze into this most unfortun- 
ate woman’s lifeless: face and to specu- 
late lewdly as to the cause or causes of 
her death. The mob attended, drawn 
like maggots by the thought of this pos- 
thumous scandal. Cheek by jowl with 
this we have the spectacle of thousands 
doing genuflections before Aimee Mc- 
Pherson and drinking in with all the 
gullibility of cat-fish the vapid and fatu- 
ous silliness that are so peculiarly her 
own, and Los Angeles. The Free Tract 
Society distributes 200,000 fanatical re- 
ligious tracts from the clouds by means 
of aeroplanes on the same day that two 
gunmen are killed by their colleagues 
in a shooting feast in the lobby of the 
St. Regis Hotel. A mad world—a dem- 
ocratic brothel! 

Is it to be remarked that such a rural 
culture masquerading under the guise of 
urbanity produces the bizarre and out- 


-landish freakishness that passes for art? 


Los Angeles, a city of some millions, can- 
not support a first rate urban magazine. 
Its favorite authors are Ted Cook, Ar- 
thur Brisbane and the effeminately mind- 
ed Harry Carr. Out in Hollywood one 
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finds windows full of French novels, 
the poetry of Guillarme Appolinaire, vol- 
umes on daddism and what not, but 
such a distinguished California poet as 
George Sterling one finds unrepresented. 
The spirit of uplift, the will to be a city, 
runs through all the bizarre and transi- 
tory publications of Los Angeles. To 
quote from ““The West Wind’’—a typi- 
cal specimen of Los Angeles culture: 
“now is the time to build for the City- 
to-be in this magnificent southwest of 
ours,” or again, “the people of Los An- 
geles have in their veins the blood of the 
finest created nations of Europe.” Such 
balderdash suggests Perley Poore Shee- 
han’s naive and now happily forgotten 
volume on “Hollywood as a Center of 
World Culture,’ for which I have al- 
ways thought an appropriate subtitle 
would be “Or Babbitt in the Field of 
Art.” Other Los Angeles publications 
of a week or so are “Fantasia,” which 
is dedicated, and correctly, to “the por- 
trayal of the weird arts,’ and the fa- 
mous “Tomorrow” which contains such 
juicy articles as “Organized Selfishness 
of ‘Todays Marriage Form Keeps Race 
in Spiritual Bondage of Passivity.”’ 
Where, one may ask, could such foolery 
masquerade as culture save in Los An- 
geles, where it is hailed as great art and 
goes unchallenged. 


Los Angeles frowns on serious creat- 
ive art. James Joyce has said that “Ire- 
land is an old sow that eats her far- 
row. Likewise does Los Angeles con- 
sume the occasional flashes of intelli- 
gence and creative ability that force 
themselves to the surface. The spirit of 
a place is usually well-mirrored in its 
schools. The University of Southern 
California is Los Angeles in miniature. 
Its administration has suppressed and 
maligned every attempt made by the stu- 
dents to have their own magazines and 
to write and paint and draw as their 
own natures prompted them to do. It 


still forces them to attend compulsory © 


religious chapel, which should be a 
downright insult to university men and 
women but it goes unchallenged in Los 
Angeles. 


But of what would the creative ar- 
tist in Los Angeles write? One immedi- 
ately thinks of the movies but surely art 
cannot dally with such childish themes. 
Out of such shallowness what could be 
evoked ? Better far some native farmer of 
the middle west, some rough-hewn prod- 
uct of peasantry, than these pomaded 
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puppets of Joe Schenck, with their div- 
orce foibles, their hillside ‘‘arty’’ homes, 
their prattle about “egos” and their un- 
fortunate habit of shooting each other. 
Recently a Hollywood “movie” maga- 
zine ran a feature article on “What Is 
Love” and asked some of the leading 
stars—successors of Duse and Clara 
Morris!—for their opinions. Agnes 
Ayres replied that “Woman should love 
for her character’s sake. I personally 
have always had the family circle in- 
stinct. When I had one room with a 
bath I turned it into a home.” Pola 
Negri vowed that “Love is a little song 
in the morning.” Betty Compton, in a 
very poetic mood, suggested that ‘Love 
is a plaintive melody from Napoli drift- 
ing through barred windows to a pillow 
damp with tears.’’ Colleen Moore thinks 
that “Love consists of the three h’s— 
hubby, home and happiness.”’ Write 
novels about such people? It would be 
a nauseating task. 

After the movies in the scale of local 
importance, come the commercial Mar- 
cos, the nouveau riche. These Marcos 
join clubs, sport Shrine pins, cut ridicu- 
lous figures on horseback, patronize the 
arts (i. e. have Howard Chandler 
Christy paint their portrait and subsi- 
dize Sam Clover’s “Saturday Night!’’), 
pour forth their insufferable bilge at 
banquets and have the papers print 
it without so much as a snicker. Am- 
brose Bierce could write a divinely jew- 
eled epitaph for such magnificos, but 


who could weave a novel out of their 
putty souls? 

The immigrants from the east and 
middlewest offer more artistic possibil- 
ities, for in the last analysis Los Angeles 
is a sort of higher heaven of middlewest 
plutocracy. Once your middlewestern 
banker or farmer has made his “pile,” 
he invariably longs for distant social 
fields to conquer, and moved by the urge 
of a gigantic inferiority complex he mi- 
grates to Los Angeles. Seeking to es- 
cape the barrenness of their own intel- 
lectual incompetence, they throng to Los 
Angeles and join beach clubs, attend the 
movies religiously, sport golf knickers 
and take chiropractic treatments for di- 
version. Then there is another class of 
citizenry, “the old family” legend. Lo- 
cal poets dash off innumerable lyrics 
about the ‘‘dons” of old California, the 
padres and the tinkling guitars, but some- 
how the thing rings very emptily these 
days, despite the efforts of the Chamber 
of Commerce to create a cultural tradi- 
tion and sell it. 

‘But even a harlot has her points. If 
you are young enough or so hopelessly 
enamoured of sin as to be.deemed a 
cynic, then the glittering spectacle of 
rampant vulgarity may not only amuse 
but fascinate. Ichere is something about 
the surging life of Los Angeles, its very 
crowds, that is impressive. Its plain of 
lights at night—jewels on the breast of 
the harlot—and its jauntily designed 
houses and terraced foothills, go far to- 
wards supplying the lack of culture. 
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The very showiness of the place attracts, 
like an enormous scarlet beetle or the 
huge amethyst ring of a bishop. One 
may despise the teeming vulgarity of the 
place, its lack of intelligent and aristo- 


cratic opinion, its hostility to ideas, and — 


yet be warmed and lulled to sleep by 
the indolent languor of its noondays, its 
dawn by the sea, and the lush, warm 


radiance of its nights. 


“The Charm of a City,” says Mr. 
Edgar Saltus, writing of Manhattan, 
which he likens to a Cinderella, “‘con- 
sists of its residences and_ haunts.” 
There is substance to this. Mr. Menc- 
ken carefully stressed both these ele- 
ments in his analysis of Baltimore’s 
charm, and J. Frederick Essary in a 
forgotten article on Washington, says 
that its failure to charm is the result 
of the fact that it is a homeless city. A 
harlot needs no home. In Los Angeles 
there are houses, to be sure, but few 
homes. The houses represent the thou- 
sand and one expressions of democratic 
whimsy, great manorial bricks, flimsy 
stucco roosts as instable as the shifting 
scenes in a movie studio, decadent old 
houses with Mansard roofs on Bunker 
Hill Street, and a multitude of duplexes 
—the abomination of our generation— 
and whole blocks of flats. From this 
assortment no definite impression can 
be obtained; confusion is the rule and 
order the exception. The prevalent taste 
is tawdry and showy, and the ruling de- 
sire is fickleness. 


Residence of Mrs. John Byers, representative of South2rn California architecture. Designed by John Byers. 
(Courtesy Pacific Coast Architect) 
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~The West’s Broadcaster 


HE executive who directs his com- 
pact organization from the airy top 
&. floor of his business structure has 


a task, but the executive whose office is 


the rolling plains of Texas, the snowy 
peaks of the Sierra, or the vineclad val- 
leys of California has a job, indeed. 

To F. S. McGinnis, passenger traffic 
manager of Southern Pacific Company, 
falls the honor of being one of the most- 
traveled business men in the West. 

As director of the passenger traffic 
department of one of the largest rail- 
roads in the world, the comparative ease 
of a comfortable office is little 
known to McGinnis. Rather 
many of his business decisions 
are arrived at to the accompani- 
ment of whirring wheels and 
his letterhead might bear the 
dateline of almost any Western 
state, for McGinnis is an un- 
usual executive. 

“TI think I should have some 
personal information about that 
matter before I decide on it,” 
he will say, and that is why 
his secretary always has an 
extra collar handy, for the “‘per- 
sonal information” might be in 
El Paso, Texas, or Portland, 
Oregon, or Ogden, Utah. 

In a company as intricate and 
extensive as a railroad, personal 
contact is usually out of the 
question but here is an execu- 
tive who has retained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the far-flung 
organization. That knowledge 
dates back to the day in the 
first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury when he began his railroad 
career as an humble office boy. 

In September, 1900, McGinnis en- 
tered the employ of Southern Pacific 
Company at the Los Angeles freight sta- 
tion. After a fruitful apprenticeship in 
the varied duties of that office, he began 
the rise that has taken him through the 
gamut of railroad experience—from of- 
fice boy to high executive. 

He was successively Pullman ticket 
clerk, ticket clerk, cashier in the city 
ticket office at Los Angeles, city pas- 
senger agent and commercial agent at 
Pasadena. He was made district passen- 
ger agent at Los Angeles and in 1915, 
was promoted to the position of general 
passenger agent. He was promoted to 
be assistant passenger traffic manager 
with headquarters in Los Angeles in 
1923 and two years later, July 1, 1925, 


- 


By Cleone Brown 


was made passenger traffic manager for 
Southern Pacific Company, the position 
he now holds. 

McGinnis’ entire service has_ been 
with Southern Pacific Company. And 
not only that but he is a native son, born 


at Los Angeles, a product of the West 


at the business helm of an organization 
whose genesis coincides with the indus- 
trial birth of the West. Southern Pa- 
cific pioneered the West. It has been 
largely responsible for Western develop- 


F. S. McGinnis 


ment, for Southern Pacific Company had 
its origin in the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company which met the Union Pacific 
at Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869, 
forming the first transcontinental rail- 
road line. | 

As a native son and in the thick of 
progress made by the Pacific Coast since 
1900 there is probably no railroad offi- 
cer in the West more aptly fitted for his 
position than is McGinnis. 

All roads lead to the West is Mc- 
Ginnis’ belief and he devotes all his men- 
tal and physical energies toward the 


development of that theory. Bringing 


visitors to the Pacific Coast is one of the 
primary objects of his large department 
for he believes that if travelers once see 
the vast West, they will come again and 


again if they do not become permanent 
residents. 

As the executive head of the passen- 
ger traffic department McGinnis exer- 
cises jurisdiction over his organization 
in seven Western and Southwestern 
states: Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. When he is in his office at the 
Southern Pacific building in San Fran- 
cisco his sweeping vision takes in nearly 
9000 miles of railroad line and 900 
agencies. 

Some of the duties of the passenger 
traffic department will give an 
indication of the problems that 
confront this Californian. It 
solicits passenger business, origi- 
nates and publishes tariffs gov- 
erning passenger fares, suggests 
schedules for passenger train 
service, handles ticket claims 
and exchange of tickets, sells 
tickets, has supervision of the 
dining car system and directs a 
huge advertising program. 


Southern Pacific Company 
operates 124 dining cars, em- 
ploys 100 stewards, 400 cooks, 
and more than 600 waiters. 
Almost six million meals are 
served every year in the com- 
pany’s dining cars. The ultimate 
responsibility of seeing that the 


maintained in the dining car de- 
partment rests with McGinnis, 
who with Allan Pollok, man: 
ager of the dining car depart- 
ment, recognizes the importance 
of a high-class cuisine in the com- 
fort and enjoyment of travelers. 


A million-dollar annual ap- 
propriation for advertising the railroad 
is dispensed by McGinnis and the name 
of Southern Pacific Company is carried 
in mediums throughout the civilized 
world. 

A large portion of Southern Pacific’s 
advertising funds is of great value to 
the Pacific Coast in the same way that 
Californians, Inc., and the All-Year 
Club of Southern California advertis- 
ing is of value to California, for the 
Southern Pacific directs much advertis- 
ing effort not only to its own service, 
but to the broadcasting of Western at- 
tractions and advantages to the world 
at large. 

McGinnis’ -rise in the Southern Pa- 
cific is probably due as much to his quali- 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Residence of Mrs. John Byers of Southern California. Designed by John Byers. 


(Courtesy Pacific Coast Architect) 


Architecture in Los An geles 


OR some six years the writer has 

been visiting Los Angeles once or 
* twice a year for the purpose of 
collecting architectural material for pub- 
lication. His first trip resulted in a state 
of amazed bewilderment; succeeding 
visits have never completely effaced that 
first impression of incredible, kaleido- 
scopic building activity. 

The City of the Angels is still in the 
making. It acquires perhaps 100,000 
new citizens yearly, and it does some- 
thing radical to them, however strong 
the spirit of nativity strives with its 
Societies and Reunions. A psychologist 
might explain it as the breaking or 
loosening of inhibitions; certainly there 
is a contagion which seizes them and, 
paradoxically enough, makes each one 
wish something new and different. And 
the result has been—and continues to be, 
although there are signs of steadying in- 
fluences — a riot of imagination and ex- 
periment, of exuberant color and fan- 
tastic form, with much that is painful or 
ludicrous to the trained eye, and yet 
surprisingly much that is charming and 
picturesque. 

This condition, it should be stated, 
applies to the informal, unconventional 
type of work as distinguished from the 
large business and _ public buildings. 
Until very recently, due to the city 
building height ordinance, the down- 
town districts presented a series of con- 
servative facades with little to distin- 


By Harris Allen, A. 1. A. 
Editor “Pacific Coast Architect” 


guish them from each other in treatment, 
height or interest. A few new buildings 
have been erected of decided architectur- 
al merit; but the main business district is 
in sharp contrast to the surrounding ter- 
ritory, which is perpetually spreading 
out in new tracts of residences and busi- 
ness. 

The lack of a definite city plan is 
obvious and unfortunate. This, of course, 
applies equally well to other large and 
growing cities; and it is probably less 


unfortunate in its effect upon appear-. 


ance here than elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
one constantly runs across groups of 
large residences and tiny bungalows 
mixed up in most intimate proximity; 
and traffic problems are intense. Some 
of the newest “subdivisions,” notably in 
the hill districts, are laid out with grades 
and boulevards and restrictions and bid 
fair to be models of their kind. 


The latitude in architectural de- 
sign — due, no doubt, as previously sug- 
gested, to the sudden intoxication pro- 
duced in these hordes of newcomers by 
the luxuriance of climate and vegeta- 
tion — is manifest in every conceivable 
variation of style and ornament. Archi- 
tects have been given. much freer scope 
than usual; and a remarkable number of 
able men are at work, giving their talent 


free play in the effort to produce orig- 
inal and beautiful compositions. Resi- 
dences, club houses, shops, theaters, 
schools—sprung to life that are vigor- 
ous, characterful, often playful, entirely 
delightful. “These, in turn, have been 
used as models, and thousands of more 
or less slightly varied copies are scat- 


tered broadcast. Reprehensible as this 


may seem to the originator, it is of real 
benefit to the community. Contrast the 
usual dull, commonplace city vista with 
these miles of gay, colorful edifices, 
many of which will not bear close in- 
spection by an architettural critic, but 
whose ensemble is undeniably attractive. 

The prevailing style is quite naturally 
Spanish, or rather, based upon Spanish 
motives. Realtors like to lump all these 
variations, which bring in Italian and 
French and African touches, under the 
comprehensive term ‘‘Mediterranean.” 
Be that as you like it, there is evident a 
sincere and laudable effort to produce a 
really “Californian” style, and if not to 
conservatism, certainly to straight-for- 
wardness and the restraint of flambuoy- 
ancy. 

Summing up one’s architectural im- 
pressions of Los Angeles, then, it may be 
regarded as in a stage of transition com- 
parable to the early period of the Italian 
Renaissance, and with the prospect of 
high architectural achievement, depen- 
dent in the long future upon a real and 
comprehensive city plan. 
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and shadow was vaguely soothing 
to Fleurette. The task of guid- 
ing the old canal boat down the nar- 
row waterway was not one to require 


Ts SLOW succession of sunlight 


much concentration and the girl’s mind 


was free to travel where it would. It 


ranged far and wide, beyond the quiet © 


French landscape which lay spread be- 
yond the lines of elms bordering the 
canal. 

Wonderful dreams were Fleurette’s, 
as the ancient boat made its progress 
toward the city of Toul—dreams of 
Paris and. the marvelous subways, of 
which she had heard; of beautiful shop 
windows with gorgeous gowns and 
throngs of young and brilliantly dressed 
women. 

Occasionally a patch of mottled sun- 
light would slide aboard, over the snub 
nose of the boat, and sweep along the 
deck until, for a moment, it enveloped 
Fleurette, bringing out little unexpected 
glints in her dark hair and glorifying 
her rough dress until it seemed, almost, 
that she herself was ready to take her 
place among the Parisiennes. 

Up. ahead Fleurette’s small brother, 
who was by way of being more of a real- 
ist, proudly shouldered the responsibility 
of keeping in motion the aged horse 
which, in turn, kept the slime covered 
rope taut and the boat moving. No 
dreams for Francois. With his stick he 
cut at the rank mustard stalks which 
grew along the tow path. 

“Voila, M’Sieu,” he would shout, you 
are dead! and with overwhelming ardor 
he would swing. upon and decapitate 
the yellow tufts from their slender stems. 

Light and shadow succeeded each 
other along the length of the boat and 
Fleurette pictured a scene at a magni- 
ficent reception. A young girl, her hair 
powdered until it shed whiteness and 
sweetness with every birdlike twist of 
her head, sat in a circle of distinguished 
courtiers—mostly gentlemen. She was 
dressed in a gown of shimmering bro- 
cade, of the period of Louis XVI, and 
was about to receive, upon the hand, a 
kiss from the lips of a handsome gentle- 
man who looked uncommonly like the 
king of France... . 

“Toot! Toot! To-o-oot!’ The bat- 
tered brass horn which hung beside the 
stairs leading to the interior of the canal 
boat was sounded vigorously, shattering 
Fleurette’s vision. Madame - Ronneau, 


ample, black dressed and wearing a 


white cap, had sensed the approach of a 


Fleurette 


By Jack Wright 


lock and had come up to assist her chil- 
dren in negotiating it safely. 

“’To-o-ot! Toot!’ she puffed vigor- 
ously, exclaiming between blasts, “That 
M. Bodan! Where is he?? Mon Dieu, 
was there ever a man like that!’ 

Francois had halted the motion of his 
horse, and the green tow rope sank out 
of sight in the canal. Slowly the boat 
came to a stop within the lock. 

“One moment, Madame. One mo- 
ment!” 

Bodan, the lock tender, a queer, limp- 
ing figure, hobbled from the small, 
square stone house which served as his 
quarters. He came toward the boat as 
fast as he could come. An Austrian bul- 
let, which had shattered his knee-cap, 
slowed his progress but did not dim his 
spirit. 

“See who is here,” he cried, proudly, 
as he came alongside the boat. “My 
son!’’ With a sweeping gesture he des- 
ignated a youth of about 24, who fol- 
lowed him. “This is my son, Pierre, 
just returned from Algiers. You call 
to mind Pierre, who was small when 
you last saw him.” 

Pierre and Madame exchanged vol- 
uble salutations and, as the lock doors 
were shut and the water swirled into 
the enclosure, the trio conversed excit- 
edly. 

“Algiers? Did you say Algiers? Why 
I—’and an eddying flood of animated 
French kept pace with the surging water 
in the lock. 

Fleurette, from the post at the rudder, 
was a little cut off from the others. She 
listened eagerly, wistfully. The young 
Frenchman was thin and rather distin- 
guished looking. She had known him 
when they were little. It must be won- 
derful to have been in Algiers—so dif- 
ferent from the canal. 

If only he would notice her. 

The conversation continued for min- 
utes. She was desperate. Wasn’t he 
ever going to pay any atten a loud 
splash sounded above the gurgling water 
of the lock. The talkers looked around 
in amazement. Fleurette floundered in 
the water. 

The trio on the towpath responded 
characteristically. Madame wrung her 
hands agitatedly. “Nom de nom de nom 


de Dieu,” she cried. ‘‘Fleurette has fallen 


into the canal.” 
The elder Bodan limped along the 
lock excitedly, flinging his arms about. 
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Bodan the younger without ceremony 
leaped into the water and threw an arm 
about the shoulders of the girl. “‘Steady, 
Mademoiselle. One minute,” he cau- 
tioned. “I will save you.” 

Fleurette, who had never spent a night 
away from the canal and to whom its 


waters were a native element, gave him 


a look that was mysterious, feminine. 

“How foolish,” she said, “to have fal- 
len into the canal.”’ 

She permitted him to guide her to the 
small iron ladder at the edge of the lock 
and to assist her to the towpath. 

Madame and Bodan received the pair 
with open arms. Madame bestowed two 
resounding kisses upon the cheeks of 
Pierre, torrenting thanks upon him. 
Pierre sheepishly looked at the ground, 
then at the girl whose wet clothes were 
pressed close about her rounded body. 

Fleurette’s one emotion was now con- 
fusion. When she saw that Pierre was 
looking at her she blushed like a scarlet 
rose and, with a muttered thanks, hur- 
ried aboard the boat, and below. 


IT 


HE shadows were falling completely 


across the boat when Fleurette 
emerged. Leaning upon the long arm 
of the rudder she guided, lazily, the 
course of the blunt craft and thought 
of her recent adventure and the coming 
pleasures of an evening in Toul. 


Not often did the canal boat tie up 
near a city of such size. At times a 
village with half a dozen shop windows 
to be looked at would be within walk- 
ing distance but as often as not night 
would find them moored at the center 
of a long stretch of canal, with nothing 
but fields for many kilometers in every 
direction. 


- The final kilometer slipped beneath 
the placid keel and they passed under a 
bridge to where the canal widened to 
a small lake. Already the sides of the 
tiny body were lined with boats but 
Fleurette, by dint of much shouting to 


her brother and much manipulation of 


the rudder, managed to wedge her craft 
between the two others and the ropes 
were tied ashore for the night. 


Smoke had begun to rise from the 
chimney of the boat and the odor of 
soup floated through the white-curtained 
window of the diminutive kitchen. 
Francois had secured his horse to a tree 
about which remained a few vestiges of 
grass and was making a very sketchy 
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toilet in a bucket of water drawn from 
the canal. 

“Tet us hurry, Francois,” begged his 
sister. “There are so many things to see 
that we are bound to miss some unless 
we make haste.” 

The boy needed no coaxing. Despite 
the exhortations of their mother he and 
Fleurette finished their soup, gray bread, 
cheese and diluted wine in a space of 
time too short to be healthful and quick- 
ly their sabots were clacking across the 
bridge and through the ancient gates into 
the city of Toul. 

The lights of the shop windows were 
just coming on and the narrow side- 
walks were crowded. Motorcars with 
glaring headlamps clattered through the 
streets and the throng, the bustle and the 
array of wonderful things heaped in the 
store windows made it all seem like a 
fairyland to the little French girl. 

The evening was all their own, ex- 
cept for one errand—to get the mail. 
An onlooker possessing a knowledge of 
the psychology of canal boat girls would 
have found suspicious the willingness 
with which Fleurette left the glitter of 
the main thoroughfare and plunged into 
a dark side street which contained the 
poste. 

The postal attendant was an old duf- 
fer who, despite his years, retained an 
eye for a pretty face. ““Was Mademoi- 
selle expecting a letter?” he asked a 
shade banteringly. “But, my child, who 
in all France would write to one so 
young?” 

A brilliant flooding of color into the 
cheeks of the girl rewarded his sally. 
“Possibly not in France,” she replied, 
“but in America.” 

“Ah, the A: 

Not answering, Fleurette seized the 
small packet of papers and other second 
class mail and hurried from the room. 

- Back to the main street went she and 
Francois, anxious lest the inconsiderate 
time limit set by their mother should 
have elapsed before they had seen their 
fill. Up and down the sidewalk they 
moved, the wonderful sidewalk which 
was in places wide enough for three per- 
sons abreast and which in others nar- 
rowed to scarcely the width of one. 


At each window display they stopped, 
darting across the street when brighter 
lights seemed to promise greater grand- 
eur. Windows of shiny jewelry held 
Fleurette longest while Francois was at- 
tracted by the “‘Notion’”’ stores with their 
pocket knives and trinkets made of gren- 
ades and other war material. 

The gathering darkness had the effect 
of making lighted windows seem more 
showy and the passing women and men 
more distinguished. It was all so mag- 
nificent—so different from life aboard 
the canal boat. 
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They would have been content to 
wander through the streets for many 
hours but a clock in a jeweler’s window 
warned that the hour set by Mere had 
passed. 

Distant lights from other boats skim- 
med long reflections to them across the 
canal as they made their way aboard the 
boat and below to their narrow bunks. 


III 


ACK and forth, back and forth 
along the 100 kilometer stretch of 
canal plied the boat, picking up a cargo 
of huge wine vats at one terminus and 
taking on a load of grain or something 
else at the other. Spring advanced and 
the elms along the waterway came out in 
deep green, vigorous leaf, the grass along 
the edge of the water began to show yel- 
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ALL winds and a wet beach 
And the sea crying; 
Grey sky and the far reach 
Of a gull flying; 
The hard, jagged line that the cliff traces 


High; 
I am less lonely here than in crowded 
places. 
Why? 
SARAH LITSEY. 
Or 


low, in places, and Francois, when he 
moored his horse for the night, had to go 
farther and farther afield to find a tree 
about which lingered a few blades of 
vegetation. 

Water insects darted about the mirror- 
like smoothness of the quiet stretches 
and the afternoon warmth, lasting well 
toward evening, presaged the early com- 
ing of summer heat. 


Long, long lazy days. Except for the — 


ever recurrent locks to be passed there 
was little to break the quiet, uneventful 
hours at the rudder. Had Fleurette been 


an older woman or a man the placidity 


of the days might have crept into her 
spirit and made her serenely content but 
being a young girl, and a French one, 
she could not be deprived of her dreams, 
hopes and wonderings. 


All of one day an unusual color re- 


mained in her cheeks. In the early morn- 


ing they had passed Toul. Standing by 
the canal, silhouetted against the sky of 
dawn, stood a young Frenchman, clad 
in dark corduroys, a tattered army coat 
of horizon blue and the picturesque cap 
of the French “blue devils.’’ He was 
looking toward the sunrise and did not 
turn as the canal boat dragged slowly 
past. The girl was tempted to call but 
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was silent. It was the son of Bodan, 
the lock tender. 

Another day, two weeks later, their 
return trip carried them through Toul 
again. Fleurette’s paint brush had 
wrought a miracle in the old boat. With 
two body colors and three bright shades 
for trimming she had made the sides and 
deck house gay. The smell of paint was 
everywhere but one forgot that when 
one’s neighbors shouted comments upon 
one’s improved appearance. 

It was good that the boat looked well, 
for it was Corpus Christi Sunday and 
Toul had put on its finest appearance. 
The streets were decorated with green 
branches from trees and tiny shrines 
were set up here and there, specially for 
the occasion. 

Fleurette was light-hearted as she and 
her mother and Francois went to mass 
in the great gray cathedral. The music 
of the mass was tremendous. It made 
Fleurette’s dark eyes glow like stars. 
High above her, against the window be- 
neath which Jeanne d’Arc, as a simple 
country maid of Dom-re-my, had long 
ago been confirmed, stood the singers 
and now and again, fleetingly, Fleurette 
caught a glimpse of one whose passionate 
tenor soared above the rest. 

Again it was Pierre. ... 

When the mass was over it happened 
that the three Ronneaus were delayed in 
leaving the church and emerged from 
the main entrance just as the singers 
were coming from a side door. Pierre 
Bodan joined them, shaking hands with 
all three with French demonstrativeness 
and enthusiasm. They walked along the 
canal toward the boat. The sunlight, 
warm upon the fields, was tempered by 
the elms and the smell of the water gave 
an effect of balmy coolness. Pierre was 


wonderfully jovial and kindly. He 


laughed and chattered; yet, as Fleurette 
noted, he seemed as interested in the 
ample Madame as in her pretty daughter. 

As they reached the boat Francois 
hastened to harness the horse while Ma- 
dame bustled below to prepare the noon 
meal. Her French thriftiness would not 
permit them to waste even Sunday after- 


noon, when money was so scarce and 


they had been to mass and were there- 
fore free to keep moving. 

Fleurette and Pierre were left alone. 
For a moment they talked of common- 


places, then with a jaunty au revoir and. 


a touch of his cap, Pierre turned and 
swung off down the canal toward Toul. 
His hands were thrust deep in his pockets 
and he was whistling, in time with steps 
which were almost swaggering, a once 
popular song of marching poilus, ‘La 
Madelon.” | 

If only he had shown her the least 
bit of special attention, but ah well, she 
tossed her head, Fleurette Ronneau did 
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not need to run after a Frenchman. 
Someday perhaps there would come a 
letter—from America. 


IV 


AY succeeded day. Summer was far 
advanced and little Francois had a 
truly difficult time supplying feed for 
his horse. Four times the boat passed 
Toul but not once did Fleurette catch 
a glimpse of Pierre and not once did she 
receive reward for her trips to the post- 
ale. 

Her mother spent whole days upon 
the deck now, making incredibly fine 
stitches with her needle or telling Fleur- 
ette what a magnificent man her (Fleur- 
ette’s) father had been and the thousand 
curses which should come upon the 
Boche for killing him. 

For the most part the girl paid little 
attention. She guided the boat with long 
sweeps of her rudder and performed her 
part when locks were to be manipulated. 
For the rest she was silent or gayly talk- 
ative but in each condition, seemed to 
wait for something—something ill de- 
fined, even to herself. 

One afternoon they tied up a couple 
of hours early, three kilometers from 
Toul. ‘There was washing to be done, 
and Madame insisted that this was as 
good a time as any to do it. Francois was 
dispatched to Toul for some small pro- 
visions and Madame and Fleurette made 
their way to a spot where a gently slop- 
ing stone made a splendid wash board 
at the edge of the canal. 

No sooner were they at work, their 
sleeves rolled high above their elbows, 
than Bodan, his face red and perspiring 
and his limp more pronounced than ever, 
came hobbling along the canal. His 
little start of surprise at seeing the two 
women was a little too natural to be 
genuine but Madame did not notice. 

“Bon soir, Madame; bon soir Made- 
moiselle,” said the gallant Bodan, bow- 
ing very low. “I trust you are well this 
afternoon.” 

“Bon jour, M’sieu’,” responded Ma- 
dame. “What brings you here?” — 


‘A little errand at the next lock. You | 


will pardon me; I am in a hurry.” As 
he stood betwen the two women he 
looked intently at Fleurette. As he 
passed her he dropped, on the side oppo- 
site from her mother, an_ envelope. 
Scarcely pausing in her rubbing Fleur- 
ette swept it into her bosom. Bodan 
footed it up the canal, whistling non- 
chalantly. 

Fleurette had caught her name on 


the envelope, but that was all. It was 


nearly an hour before she could find an 
excuse to slip away from her mother for 
even a moment. Concealed behind a bar- 
rier of low bushes she tore open the thin 
envelope. Her fingers shook; the mis- 


sive might be from the old lock-tender 
himself, but the beating of her heart 
voiced the hope that it was from someone 
handsomer and younger. 

With eyes shining with the light of 
excitement she read: 

“Ma cherie Fleurette: | 

“Tt is so long that I have not seen you 
that I long for a glimpse of your face. 
Will you meet me, at a little after dawn 
tomorrow, on the canal above my father’s 


lock? 


Pierre” 


It was from Pierre. One of her 
dreams was to be fulfilled: she was to 
talk with him under-romantic circum- 
stances. Would she be there? No need 
to 

Half an hour later Francois returned 
from Toul. With him he brought a 
breeze of fresh town gossip—two men 
had been killed in a fight over a girl; 
they were going to build a new bridge; 
this and that—finally, oh yes, here was 
a letter for Fleurette! 

Fortunately, Madame was not on the 
deck. Fleurette, after a glance, thrust 
the letter into her sleeve. Francois, too 
ravenous for supper to worry over so 
small a thing as a letter, drew a pail of 
water from the canal, gave himself a 
sketchy toilet, and hurried below. — 

Fleurette stood close to the stern of 
the boat, where the paint was worn off 
in a semi-circular path from her days at 
the rudder. Slowly she drew out the 
letter. It was almost incredible that, to 
her who had received scarcely a letter in 
her whole life, should come two in the 
same day. She looked at the envelope. 
With a thrill which made her knees 
tremble she recognized the green stamps 
of the United States of America. 

She could scarcely contain her excite- 
ment as she tore it open. A bit of pale 
blue paper fluttered to the deck and she 
held in her hand the epistle. Using the 
‘“‘Franco-Americanese” invented for and 


by the A. E. F. it said: 


“Fleurette, dearest: I am sorry that 
I could not write sooner. I have wanted 
to every minute, since my company sailed 
from Brest. At last it is all arranged. 
I have a position in my father’s firm at a 
salary that would make your eyes stick 
out. The shops are full of beautiful 
clothes just waiting for my bride to buy. 
I have even found an apartment and an 
automobile. I enclose funds for passage. 
Please hurry. 

Bob” 


As she grasped the meaning of the let- 
ter the color gradually mounted to her 
face until it matched the last faint glow 
of the sunset then tingling the sky. She 
fingered the blue slip of paper which 


‘represented more francs than she had 


ever seen in her life. Before her rose the 
vision of good-looking Bob in olive drab 
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and overseas cap as he smiled goodbye 
to her. 

Then before her mind’s eyes, like a 
cinema, the picture of Bob faded out 
and that of the young Frenchman, 
Pierre, in black corduroys, army coat 
and cap of the “blue devils,” gazing at 
the sunrise, took its place. What did 
Pierre mean by writing and seeking a 
tryst? Was he serious, or just ? 

But perhaps he meant something be- 
sides romance—and with that thought 
Bob “faded in” again. With him await- 
ed luxury, wonderful gowns, a palatial 
home. All Americans were rich, and 
Bob was richer than them all. 

Besides, he cared for her. She looked 
about her—at the handle of the rudder 
which her hands had worn smooth—at 
her hands which the rudder had made 
rough. She looked at the tiny windows 
of the deck house beneath which was 
her hard bunk. She looked down at her 
clothes, where patches competed with 
jagged rents to blot out the original 
fabric. Marriage to Bob meant an end 
of all this at once, while Pierre—mar- 
riage was not easy in France; it might 
take him years to prepare for her. 

She decided .... 

She prepared to go below to supper. 
She could hear the noisy talk of Fran- 
cois, telling of the new bridge and the 
double murder. She would miss Fran- 
cois, perhaps, for a litle while, but when 
she had luxury and a husband the few 
pleasant things of canal boat life would 
be forgotten as easily as the many un- 
pleasant ones. 

She would not tell her mother. She 
would leave a note, which her mother 
would find when she came to call her 
in the morning. Then, when she reached 
America she would send her mother 
a new shawl and. Francois some new 
trousers and would look out for their 
welfare all the rest of her life. 

And from Toul she would send a tel- 
egram to the younger sister of her mother 
who had lost her husband in the war 
and would be glad to do Fleurette’s 
work and occupy her place. 

With a start she came out of her rev- 
erie and hurried below, putting her cold 
fingers to her face to cool it.... 


V 
T DID not do to burn the candle long 


and presently the boat was silent. 
Fleurette could hear the deep breathing 
of her mother and Francois as she made 
her few belongings into a bundle and 
pinned the note she had previously writ- 
ten to her pillow. 

The stars were shining when she 
reached the outer air. With so many 
thoughts surging in her head she wel- 
comed the coolness of the night and the 
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business career as a news agent 

on passenger trains when quite a 
youngster. William Brady, the theat- 
rical magnate, sold ‘‘de peanut and de 
banan” on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Success came to these two, but 
there are those who served in their youth 
on the “Road” and are still waiting 
tor that Goddess to smile upon them. 
Every man cannot be an Edison or even 
a William Brady, even though he start 
his career in the railroad business, but 
the man who started his career in the 
eighties on the railroad has a fund of 
material which is of the greatest value 
to the generation of today. His account 
would give the fundamental foundation 
of today’s interstate commerce and travel 
although it, in all probabilities, would 
follow in the personal vein: 

My first experience, he would start 
in to tell, in the railroad business was 
in the spring of 1886 on the Hannibal 
and St. Joe, running between Kansas 
City and Quincy, Ill., in the capacity 
of news-agent, then called peanut boy. 
During that summer the elevated road 
was built from the Kansas City bottoms 
to Wyandotte, now known as Kansas 
City. 

In the fall I secured a position as 
conductor on this road, and the next fall 
went to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe as ticket collector. 

The Santa Fe had introduced a new 
system by taking the collection of trans- 
portation on passenger trains from the 
conductor and placing it in the hands of 
a special collector. When the conductor 
gave the engineer the high sign to pull 
out for the next town, his duties were 
over until the train reached the next 
town. If some railroad man approached 
him, displaying a switch key, or some 
other credential to prove he was a bona- 
fide “car hand” and was entitled to a 
boost over his division, as was customary 
in those days, he was referred to the 
collector, the “Pooh Bah” of the trans- 
portation department. In fact the con- 
ductor didn’t have the authority to carry 
his mother-in-law’s photographs on the 
train without permission of the collector. 
Most of the collectors were taken from 
the clerical department of the company 
as the unsophisticated article not tainted 
with “old car hand” methods were con- 
sidered much more preferable. Conduc- 
tors worked their way through the 
freight train route from ‘box to var- 


T HOMAS EDISON started his 
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nished cars,’ so naturally they resented 
the idea of surrendering so much pres- 
tige and authority to such mere upstarts. 

At first the collectors received no 


recognition or assistance from the train . 


crews, but after the system had been in 
vogue for a year, and it looked as 


though it were there to stay, the train 


crews decided that discretion was the 
better part of valor, and they bowed to 
the inevitable. The result was that 
peace and harmony prevailed when I 
made my appearance on the scene. 

The company did not want its men 
to become too well acquainted with the 
traveling public, or become too familiar 
with the trainmen. The men were there- 
fore shifted about quite frequently, with 
the result that one man ran on every 
division of the main line, and on a few 
of the branches. In ’87, La Junta 
wasn’t much more than a railroad divi- 
sion and “cow town.” One would not 
expect a place of this description to 
possess much social life, but let the word 
be passed around that there would be a 
dance on a certain night and the turn- 
out would be surprising. Cowboys and 
their girls would blow in from off the 
Kansas prairie for miles around; train 
crews and their sweethearts would run 
down from Pueblo, and I say, “there 
would be a hot time in that old town 
that night.” : 

Prohibition and reform leagues were 
not much in evidence in that part of 
the country in those days, so between 
dances one could ‘“‘buck the tiger” or 
“belly up to the bar” as the saying was, 
to his heart’s content. 


HILE running into La Junta, I 
YY had a layoff of twelve hours, and 
often spent the day with Fred Funston, 
who ran in the same capacity between 
La Junta and Albuquerque, N. M., 
the same Funston who later became 
the famous Major General Frederick 
Funston of the U. S. A. He was the 
son of a Kansas Congressman and, 
owing to his delightful combination of 
extreme good nature, ready wit and 
ability to tell comic stories, and a per- 
fect willingness to fight at the drop of 
the hat, if the occasion demanded, he 
was dubbed Funny, Fighting Funston. 
His record for handling tough charac- 
ters, and they were tough and numerous 
on the Albuquerque division, showed he 
then possessed the proper qualifications 
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which afterwards made him the fearless 
fighter he proved himself to be. It wasn’t 
for the love of a fight, but for the love 
of the principle without any consider- 
ation of the consequences, which 
prompted him always to be ready to 
throw his hat in the ring at a moment’s 
notice. One day I saw him intensely 
interested in a book, so asked what he 
was reading. He replied, “I went to 
a dance in Albuquerque the other night 
and danced with the most beautiful 
senorita I ever saw; she could not speak 
English, nor I Spanish, so I am training 
for another bout with her,” then con- 


tinued to master the language of the 


“hot-ta-moll.”’ I don’t know if he ever 
met the senorita again or not, but if he 
mastered the beautiful Spanish language 
it served him well while fishting the 
revolutionists of Cuba, and later in the 
Philippine Islands for Uncle Sam. 


ar YOU want an interesting and in- 
structive account of those two wars, 
read, “Memoirs of Two Wars,” by 
Major General Frederick Funston. The 
collector system proved a financial suc- 
cess but for some reason was discontinued 
at the end of its second year. A few 
months later I was standing on the plat- 
form of the union depot at Denver, 
when I heard my name called, and look- 
ing around, saw about a hundred feet 
away something that resembled a human 
being; as the voice sounded ~ some- 
what familiar I went to investigate, 
and to my surprise found the semblance 
of a human being to be Funston. He 
had on an old, dilapidated Santa Fe 
uniform, badly worn hat and shirt which 
perfectly matched the clothes, and a 
week’s growth of beard. He looked 
like a hobo who had spent the night 
riding the rods; but his make-up was in 
perfect accord with the party he was 
with, who were on their way to the 
mountains on a hunting trip. That was 
the last time I ever saw Funny, Fight- 
ing Funston and am mighty glad to 
have known him before he became 
famous, as it gave me an opportunity 
to appreciate him for just what he was 
without the trimmings. 

In the early eighties Dodge City, 
Kansas, had the reputation of being the 
toughest and wildest town in_ the 
country, and while in the latter part 
of that decade it had settled down to 
a very peaceful and quiet village, there 
were a few types of the old school who 
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Making Little Ones Out of Big Ones 


Sacramento, and along the banks 

of the winding American River 
on whose headwaters the precious metal 
was first discovered, there looms a mass 
of gray buildings, behind a vista of high 
derricks, and below these a promiscu- 
ously scattered pile of granite boulders. 
This is Represa, or Folsom Prison. 


Above and behind the formidable 


buildings are terraced gardens, beds of 
flowers and shrubbery cared for as the 


estate of a millionaire. Beyond and in 


the distance is a forest towering above 


the thirty-foot walls of the prison. From 


that point a view of the Sierra foothills 
is afforded. Only one feature mars the 
landscape—the prison. 

To anyone who is making a study of 
crime, Represa means much, because 
within its towering walls are confined 
seventeen hundred men who have previ- 
ously been convicted of one or more 
crimes. 

In prison vernacular, the repeater is 
called a “loser,” and the majority of 
the inmates have from two to eight 
prison sentences to their credit,or rather, 
discredit. Burglars, robbers, forgers, 
murderers; every sort of criminal will 
be found. represented among the pris- 
oners here. Many of the transgressors 
will never again live outside of prison 
walls. And for most of them the rock 
pile will be the boundary of their activi- 
When 
they become too old to work they will 
be committed to the old men’s ward of 
the prison hospital, where they will end 
their days. 

Many of the old-timers, broken physi- 
cally and mentally by long periods of 
penal servitude, wish death,—for a 
‘parole by the coffin route,” but the in- 
stinct for life is so strong that they 
seldom attempt self-destruction. 

The big problem of a penitentiary 1s 
to keep the prisoners suitably employed. 
Idleness brings discontent and graver 


ills, for in few places can there be found — 


as much plotting and politics as in a 
penitentiary. Ihe successful governing 
of such an institution may in a great 
measure depend upon the kind of em- 
ployment given the prisoners. 

In the vernacular of the inside, the 
labor of the rock quarries is called 
“making little ones out of big ones.” 
There is enough virgin granite at Re- 
presa to last a hundred years, and work 
enough to supply the convicts under the 
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present system for three or four gen- 
erations. 

There are, of course, occupations at 
which the more skilled workman is rep- 
resented, but there are few skilled work- 
men. Those who have had no previous 
experience in a specialized .industry are 
thrown on the rock-pile. Old men, who 
are still active, together with cripples 
whose deformities are slight, are en- 
trusted with the care and upkeep of the 
gardens within the walls. Almost every 
variety of rose and numerous other 
flowers, vegetables, trees, are to be found 
in these spacious gardens which are situ- 
ated on a sloping hill. On top of the 
hill is a sinister looking machine gun 
tower. 

Outside the walls, about one and a 
half miles away, are the prison dairy, 
orchard, poultry farm and hog farm. 
Only “trusties’’ are fortunate enough to 
be employed on one of these outside jobs 
where there are no guards. The privi- 
lege of working outside the walls on one 
of these ranches is much coveted. Many 


aspire to this work, but few, very few, 


are assigned it. Each man is on his honor 
here; he comes and goes without a guard, 
has better food than other prisoners, and 
above all, he has the realization that he 
is being trusted. Few, if any, have 
broken their word of honor after being 
assigned to such work. 

The clanging of steel drills against 
rock and the whirr of the air drills are 
the predominant sounds. From the black- 
smith’s shed comes the ring of the anvils, 
sharpening tools for the men, and from 
the powerhouse the hum of dynamos, 
generating electricity for the prison. 
Over all are miniature houses, perched 
like nests on the walls and buildings, 
each containing a silent and alert trained 
sharpshooter, whose duty is to see that 
no prisoner leaves his post of work to 
attempt a break for liberty. Such des- 
perate attempts have been made, and 
perhaps will always be made as long as 
there is a man within the walls, for the 
sight of the free side of the river often 
becomes too much for the long-termer 
at work on the rock-pile. 

Casual observation of the main indus- 
try may strike one with the seeming 
waste of labor. Here is a field’ for an 
efficiency expert; cooped in the pit of a 
rock quarry is an entire population chip- 


: ping away at granite boulders, in a de- 


sultory way, with no task to complete; 
day after day the same monotony—rocks. 
Through their long servitude these men 
work on rocks, think in terms of rocks, 
until their very thoughts and outlook 
become as stony hard as the objects of 
their hammers and drills. But, a change 
of employment? No, these men are con- 
sidered a total loss by the state in so far 
as rehabilitation is concerned, for they 
are recidivisists. 

Daily, and in increasing numbers,men 
arrive at Represa from the many towns 
of California. These newcomers are re- 
peaters in crime. 
ironical break in the monotony of the 
prison-gray dress, there comes a parole 
violator garbed in the despicable suit of 
black and white stripes. This fellow is 
a marked man, and at a distance he looks 
not unlike the very bars of the cell 
which keeps him in. The striper, as the 
parole violator is called, is an eye-sore, 
even to his fellow prisoners. His dress 
is the symbol of broken honor, of a 
chance once had and forever lost. He 
has, however, a chance for redemption, 
after his first year, provided he has a 
good conduct record during that time; 
he is taken out of stripes and given the 
clothes of his fellows. This change is 
an event eagerly looked forward to and 
often serves as an incentive for good be- 
havior. 

In prison the habitual is an open book 
to the officials. His plans are on record 
almost as soon as they are made. What- 
ever the nature of his scheming, when it 
comes to the denouement it is found 
that, all along, the officials have expected 
his next move because of their long ex- 
perience with his type. He is a trouble- 
maker, an agitator, and if pressed—a 
killer. Not from bravery would this 
man deliberately risk his life, but in a 
corner, he is ready to kill. Prisoners 
have coined a word which describes this 
type excellently. It is ribber, meaning 
the fellow who is constantly after some- 
one else to pull his chestnuts out of the 
fire for him, not having the courage to 
do so himself. He is always on the alert 
to start something, but seldom does he 
pay the penalty himself. It is usually 
the scapegoat who suffers as a result of 
the ribber’s plans. 

There is in contrast the prisoner who 
has fallen for a second or third time. He 
is of the studious nature. Or if not 
studious, then the day-laborer convicted 
of some petty crime which would have 
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been termed a misdemeanor had it been 
his first conviction. This type is not 
dangerous. When he arrives at Folsom 
and is assigned work, he does it with a 
humble submissiveness. This type of 
man is given a heavy sentence, not be- 
_ cause of the enormity of his crime, but 
because he should have learned some- 
thing from his first experience in prison. 
However, there is little to prevent a 
man becoming a repeater in crime. More 
especially is this true in the case of the 
discharged man. 


ONSIDER the plight of the pris- 

‘oner just released. At the prison 
gates he is given a shoddy suit of clothes, 
a pair of ill-fitting shoes, and five dollars. 
He has lost contact with the labor mar- 
ket. He is street-shy, self-conscious and 
bewildered. His own record serves as a 
great handicap, and this is especially 
true if his is a vocation which demands 
credentials, recommendations, previous 
histories. Even the canniest of us would 
find it difficult to exist long, find work 
and respin our webs with only five 
dollars, and it is easy, therefore, to 
understand how the temptation over- 
comes the released man after his money 
and hope are gone.. The paroled man, 
on the other hand, when he is released, 
has suitable employment to go to. His 
transportation is furnished and he is 
going to a job where his employer knows 
he has been in prison. He is not forced 
to hide his record, but is given an equal 
chance with the rest. Furthermore, he 
is assured, through the state-aid system, 
enough money to start him off right for 
his board and lodging and he does not 
have to resort to nefarious ways to gain 
a livelihood. 

The paroled man must also report 
once a month to the sheriff of the county 
to which he was paroled. This restric- 
tion in itself makes him keep his right 
foot forward. Having started off right, 
he soon realizes that it is far better to 
be able to look a policeman in the eye 
than to be forever dodging him. 

Each annual report in the State of 
California shows more and more success 
of the parole law. From the last report 
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it appears there were only about five 
per cent of the paroled men returned on 
a new charge, and five per cent more 
who were returned for violating their 
ticket of leave. From a financial stand- 
point the parole law is also proving a 
success, since the paroled man not only 
makes his own way, but saves money 
while on parole, and is ultimately 
brought back to his former place in the 
ranks of society. 

Mr. Edward H. Whyte, the parole 
officer of California, and the convict’s 
friend, says, “The man who wants to 
keep his parole can keep it.” It is a by- 
word of the prison that no man has ever 
been sent back who has kept his faith 
with Mr. Whyte. Through his many 
years of experience with the paroled con- 
vict he has come to understand the ways 
of the man individually better than any 
other authority, and the paroled convict 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
bureau of which Mr. Whyte is head is 
given co-operation and assistance. One 
does well that which is easy, and it is 
Mr. Whyte’s job to make it easier for 
the paroled man to go straight. 


In touching on the education of the 


man who is received at prison, it is per- 
haps not brought out strongly enough 
that the average mental age of those 
incarcerated is far below outside stand- 
ards, taking as a basis for this computa- 
tion the seventeen hundred inmates of 
Represa. The mental age here would 
not run above ten years. It is astonish- 
ing how many men there are in prison 
who can neither read nor write the 
English language. 

When facts concerning the illiteracy 
of the inmates was brought to the atten- 
tion of Warden J. J. Smith of Folsom 
Prison, he immediately issued an order 
converting part of the library and recrea- 
tion hall into a schoolroom for week- 
day use, and made school attendance 
compulsory upon all those who were 
illiterate. Now they are forced to at- 


tend the school until they have gained a 


fair use of English. 
- Not long ago the noted criminologist, 


August Vollmer of Berkeley, Cal., 


wrote an article in which he stated, 
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“The modern criminal of today is a 
highly educated person, and the modern 
police officer must have a college educa- 
tion to cope with him.” The report of 
any penal institution in the country will 
show that the intelligent man is seldom 
the law offender. The well trained man 
the world over knows that his trade or 
profession will pay better in the long 
run than any life of crime, however 
lucrative. 

Almost every day there are received 
at prison gates all over the country men 
who have tasted freedom but a short 
time, some of them for weeks only. The 
criminal’s second offense is almost al- 
Ways more serious than his first. 

In almost every prison in the United 
States today a convict, whether he be a 
first-timer or a repeater, is given a 
chance to better himself if he will. Re- 
presa, in former days, was reputed to be 
one of the hardest prisons in the country. 
When the rule of straight-jacket and 
thumb racks were in force the main idea 
was to keep a man inside the walls and 
not give him a chance to come back. All 
this has been changed. Warden Smith, 
of Represa, is not a believer of coddling; 
he is a strict disciplinarian, and yet his 
discipline is tempered with a sense of 
justice which assures everyone under 
him a square deal. In prison. he has 
been dubbed “Square Deal Smith.” The 
rules made by Warden Smith are of a 
modern type, and have been proved suc- 
cessful. 

A recidivist prison is usually thought 
of as a place where only hardened and 
worthless, as well as dangerous, crim- 
inals are sent. Yet, strange though it 
may seem, the recidivist is the man who 
keeps, on an average, a cleaner record 
for his incarceration than does the first- 
termer. There can be found men who 
have completed twenty years of servi- 
tude without a blemish on their. records. 
One such as these latter was paroled 
some time ago. After six months he was 
returned as a parole violator at his own 
request. His first words upon _ being 
dressed in were, “Thank God, I am 
back again. The ‘outside’ is no place for 
an old man.”’ 
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HE night was typical of a New 
England winter. Out of the 
whirl and sting of fine snow par- 
ticles and the howling blast sweeping 
down from the Canadian border, the 
gaunt figure of Eliphalet Frazer loomed 
in the glow streaming through the 
frost-etched window panes. On to the 
tiny porch he stamped, beating the snow 
needles off his shrouding cape with huge 
bemittened hands. 


The heavy oaken door blotted out 
the night with a bang. Without stop- 
ping to remove his cloak, Eliphalet 
strode to the big walnut desk. His flap- 
ping hat brim dripped melting snow; 
but that didn’t matter. Not only was 
the man absent-minded at times, but 
just now he was deeply engrossed with 
the matter of that shipment of molasses 
from Jamaica. The brig Nancy had just 
arrived. 

His quill scratched industriously to 
the bottom of the closely written sheet, 
then stopped. The ink was carefully 
powdered, the sheet folded, sealed and 
addressed. Eliphalet moved the flicker- 
ing candle aside and reached for his 
well thumbed business bible, the title 
page which bore the legend ‘“Maffa- 
chufetts Regifter and United States 
peor for the Year of Our Lord 
| 


Now Eliphalet wasn’t stingy, but 
profit was profit and why should he 
use two sheets when he could say all 
that was necessary on one? Especially 
when two pages required double post- 
age, and New York so far away. Turn- 
ing to the page headed “Rates for Let- 
ter Postage,” he read: 


“Every letter composed of a fingle 
fheet of paper, conveyed not above 40 
miles, 8 cents; between 40 and 90 miles, 
10 cents; between 90 and 150 miles, 
12% cents; from 150 to 300 miles, 17 
cents; 300 to 500 miles, 20 cents; over 
500 25 cents. 


“Every letter compofed of two pieces 
of paper, double thofe rates; three 
piece of paper, triple thofe rates; four 
pieces 

He nodded sagaciously, and for the 
moment reflected on the cardinal virtue 
of brevity—especially in matters of 
business. 

Much water has flowed under New 
England bridges since the stirring days 
of 1812. Even the postal rates have 
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undergone something of a change in the 
intervening hundred and fifteen years. 
But a glance at some of the old Massa- 


chusetts registers, to be found in the . 


San Francisco Public Library, will span 
eleven, twelve or thirteen decades and 
place the reader in the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth centuries of Amer- 
ican history far more effectively than 
any one of scores of histories on the 
subject. For these little old books exude 
lots of the atmosphere of their day. Mes- 
sengers of a long-dead age, an age preg- 
nant with danger at every turn for this 
young and hopeful republic, these little 
brown volumes tell wonderful tales in 
their clear, open-face type, with here 


and there an “f’’ for an ‘“‘s.”’ 


Just how did these sturdy little card- 
board-bound volumes reach the shores 
of the Pacific. Were they carefully de- 
posited along with the family bible in 
the bottom of a stout open box, to 
lurch their way across the prairies in 
a cracking, lumbering, canvas-covered 
wagon? Or were they stowed in an 
iron-bound sea chest in the ’tween decks 
of a clipper ship, to roll their way down 
the Atlantic, around the Horn and up 
the western shores? 


Of a verity, books—old books—have 
two stories to tell. One you may read, 
but the other isn’t as easy. The printed 
page tells one story; but the story of 
the books themselves—the real story, 
oftentimes—is simply not to be had. 


The old registers, however, are in a 
class by themselves. They have three 
stories to tell. The Eliphalet Frazers, 
the Ebenezer Kirks, the Josiah Porters, 
of the New England of long ago have 
made free use of the little volumes to 
set down all sorts of data. Some of it 
is worth while, some inconsequential, 
but every one of the finely penned lines 
on fly leaves, blank pages, even along 
the narrow margins, whether momen- 
tous or not, carries a story, each in 
itself. 


These entries range in importance 
from the sale of cordwood and the re- 
sult of the sampling of rare vintages 
of Madeira wines, up to the announce- 
ment of the declaration of war against 
Great Britain, opposing her seizure of 
American seamen and ships on the high 
seas. 
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A New Slant on Early America 


Some indication of the importance at- 
tached to the events leading up to the 
war of 1812 is gained from the copious 
entries relating to the arrivals and de- 
partures (and captures) of American 


‘shipping. Whole pages are given over 


to incoming and outgoing East India- 
men, as trade at that time with the East 
Indies, China and the ports of India 
formed the very backbone of commerce. 


In those perilous days a shipowner 
was never sure of his vessel until she 
dropped anchor, every American craft 
being considered fair prey for a British 
frigate or sloop-of-war. Here is one 
example: 

“Sept. 1809—Ship Rebecca, Capt. 
McNeil, of Baltimore. Proceeding from 
Batavia to Japan, captured by the 
British.” 

And here is another entry, done in 
the same fine hand. This ship, how- 
ever, was a trifle more fortunate: 


“Ist February, 1809. Ship Ann, 
Capt. Russell. From Madras, 107 days 
(return passage). Sailed 1807. Went 
to Mocha; detained 6 months by Arabs; 
then captured by English and carr’d to 
Madras and released.” 

Such details as embargo failed to 
deter the hardy Yankee skipper if he 
really wanted to make sail. Under date 
of January 11, 1809, this entry is 
found: | 

“7 ships, 2 brigs, sailed for New 
York’ in violation of embargo.” 

Even when the daring New England 
navigators succeeded in making an un- 
interrupted voyage to the far eastern 
tea ports and return, their ventures 
were not always sources of immediate 
profit, as witness the following: 

“March 2, 1809. Sale of Capt. Har- 
rison’s cargo. Only 300 chests sold out 
of 1200 advertised.” 

The printed page of one of these 
books carries a merry little jingle whose 
authorship seems to be claimed by a 
Mr. Aldrick, entitled ‘Five Rasfons 
for Drinking’’: 


“Good Wine; a Friend; or being Dry; 
Of, left we fhould be by and by; 

Or, left we fhould be by and by; 

Or, any other Reafon why.” 
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Poetry Page 


LUCID INTERVAL 


HINK not that I have sought to overcome 
Desires which sing within my eager blood 
Nor that I breed rebuke when swirling flood 
Of pulses make of flesh elysium ; 
Nor then expect that I shall subjugate 
The native and essential appetite 
Which, satisfied by body’s fused delight, 
Is vital part of nature’s large estate. 
Think not, again, that I shall ever bring 
About the death of lust through stupid will 
Nor that I shall the field of spirit till 
Except when flesh is but forgotten thing. 
Thus do I now man’s hidden truth reveal: 
Mock spirit does the vicious lust conceal. 


CHALLIss SILVAY. 


A DAY OF 


HEN we review the day 

At Moon-dawning 
May its duties, 
Done, appear as adorning 
Dear blooms down a stalk of hollyhock, 
Or as beauties 
Found in the steps of the Sun if its path 
Be retraced to morning. 


ANNA KALFUsS SPERO. 


GENIUS 


E HAD a body so frail and thin 
That it barely could hold the great soul in, 
And we feared some day as he walked about 


That his body would crack and the soul fall out. 


But the eyes God had given him, glory be! 
‘They could see the things that we could not see, 
And his ears could hear what few ears can; 
The Wood Nymph’s song and the pipes o’ Pan. 
And he wove the things that he saw and heard 
Into those clear, sweet songs that stirred 

The rough souls under our vests until 

Our lips would smile or our eyes would fill. 
But our fears came true; one day we found 
His crumpled body upon the ground, 

On a grassy slope where he loved to go 

Of a Summer day when the sun was low. 

But of the soul there was never a trace, 
Though we sought for it in every place; 

But we looked at each other, I don’t know why, 
When out of the grass came a cricket’s cry 

And a soft little wind went whimpering by. 


WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 


A CRUEL CHERRY PIE SONG 


H, WHO will bring me elephant’s eyes— 
I who am cruel and very wise? 
What if I seem to be making pies— 
This gingham apron is just a disguise. 
Notice the pattern has butterfly sleeves ; 
Notice the print has running fig-leaves 
Of a daring green and a tropical size! 
I have in mind a jet-black throne 
Where I sit a queen and rule my own— 
A hundred slaves in front of me prone, 
With ear-rings of jade and nose-rings of bone. 
They bring me gifts from the jungle ways 
To stay my wrath on gloomy days. 
They bring sweet fruit with a golden stone, 
Feathers and flowers and elephants’ eyes 
To their queen who is cruel and very wise. 


IRENE STEWART. 


THOMAS HOOD IN MAY FAIR 


RAY sweet one do not plea 
My faithlessness to you. 
To seek me fresh delights 
Of these impassioned nights 
Is wine to me. 
In sleep’s forgetfulness 
Couch thee, past mistresses. 
No qualms do me assail, 
Nor do thy tears avail 
To make joy less. 
. . « « My prayer? The same as yore. 
“Oh lady ope your door.” 
And so the maid be fair, 
I do not care 
Though she be one on whom 
I have not called before. 


Lorp COLEMAN. 


ABDICATION 


ONG years ago, 
Believing all the world was mine, 

I foolishly resigned my right to reign 
Within a heart’s domain. 
I knew not then 
That all Earth’s other realms 
Were ruled by other men. 
I cast away | 
The only kingdom I possessed ; 
In youth—upon an idle day. 


REBEKAH LEFEvRE CosTANzo. 
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Art in San 
Francisco 


BY 
MALCOM PANTON, JR. 


AN FRANCISCO is the Newsilly to talk of technique as a thing-in- 


6 Athens of the Western World!” 

—‘San Francisco is artistic- 
ally sterile; it can only imitate the 
East!” This spit against four winds by 
would-be criterions of art. They vali- 
antly ride hobby-horses to do battle with 
windmills. Shades of the infamous 
Don! The charge of the Ink Brigade! 
“Have at ’em men, with a fountain 
pen!” 

And when the dust dies down, at the 
battle end, things will be just where 
they always were. Perhaps then the 
brave soldiers on both sides will see the 
matter as it really stands, i. e., San 
Francisco has just about the average 
number and quality of artists as 
might be expected for the size of the 
population. 

Not only are the numbers of artists 
practicing in San Francisco in about the 
average proportion to the population, 
but the quality of their work is also in 
average proportion. Certainly there are 
poor works of art, mediocre and good 
in San Francisco, and here, also, is en- 
trenched the eternal battle of the art 
world, raging with even more fury than 
in other cities: Modernism versus 
Academism. Modernism with ‘rebel 
youth waving the banners of Cezanne, 
Picasso and the hosts of Post-Impres- 
sionists; Academicians intrenching their 
bald pates behind the walls of accepted 
“good taste,’ and sound “technique.” 


Battle upon battle, until the whole 
mess ceases to be funny and becomes a 
bit tiresome. If a painter wants to paint 
planes of color, since he sees things in 
planes; if he can achieve an effect by 
disregarding the laws of perspective 
that he could not achieve by adhering 
to them; or if he wants to paint a fat 


Woman instead of one of America’s — 


Glorified Girls, and so paints her fat; 
or if he wants to do anything else under 
the sun he pleases—let him. . What 
difference does it make what he does, 
as long as he succeeds in getting across 
the emotion, the feeling he experienced 


at the time of creation? It is somewhat. 


itself: technique is any means an artist 
takes to reach an end, and if the end is 
perfectly achieved, it follows perforce 
that technique is perfect. As Brancusi 
has said, “It is the accomplished thing 
that counts.” 

Obviously, there is but one sane thing 
to do: take the individual artist by 
himself, find out what he has tried to 
express, and how well he has expressed it. 
For, after all, when we separate crafts- 
manship from artistry, what do we find 
but the expression of an _ individual’s 
reaction to life? And here in San Fran- 
cisco we can take the artist of the West. 


One of the most outstanding examples 
of an artist ignoring the accepted 
academical “technique” and developing 
a method of his own to reach a more 
complete artistic realization, is the work 
of Valere de Mari, recently exhibited 
at the California School of Fine Arts. 
That de Mari has found his method of 
expression, after passing through diverse 
stages of development, there can be no 
doubt when one stands before the ac- 
complished work. And it is_ wholly 
complimentary to the School that it has 
not only realized the merit of de Mari 
but that it has had the courage to pre- 
sent his pictures to the public. And it 
must be admitted that it is no small 
act of courage for a school to ignore the 
verdict of so eminent a dictator as the 
esteemed president of the Bohemian 
Club. 

The present exhibition was largely of 
water colors, with a few line drawings 
and pastels sandwiched between and 
towered over by two enormous canvases, 
neither of which came up to the quality 
manifested in the smaller pieces. The 
show as an entirety portrayed very well 
the diverse influences of post-impres- 
sionism that de Mari has obviously come 
in contact with, and yet, while he has 
played with Futurism, Cubism and the 
like, he has not lost that precious some- 
thing, call it personality or originality 
or anything you please, which instantly 
proclaims the magnitude of an artist. In 


other words, de Mari has come through 
the fire of the “isms,” not a copyist of 
the methods of their artists as so many 
have done, but a greater de Mari. His 
dip into Futurism was the most disaster- 
ous part of the show. ‘The cubistic pic- 
tures were somewhat more successful; 
one, representing two figures, was es- 
pecially satisfying. 

However, the strength of de Mari is 
not in abstraction, but in the lyrical 
poetry of line and color applied to con- 
crete subject. Like Matisse, when he 
attempts the purely abstract he loses the 
very poetry he was trying to find. In 
‘The Dance” he uses his line to portray 
the voluptuous swaying of a Harem 
beauty, delicately and without the least 
suggestion of coarseness. ‘The delicate 
colors scintillate and move with the line. 
Again in the “Start for the Hunt” we 
have negro hunters holding back great 
hounds straining to be loosened, while 
in the background a mahout is about to 
set off on an elephant. 

In his portraits, de Mari again ex- 
presses this same lyric quality. ‘There 
is none of the heavy “‘finished”’ plaster- 
ing of paint over canvas, with every de- 
tail painfully added; there is no sem- 
blance of photographic representation 


with its accompanying ghastly deadness. 


De Mari, again like Matisse, eliminates 
everything but the absolutely essential, 
and with a few lines and patches of 
deftly placed color, brings out the per- 
sonality he is portraying. And this, to 
capture the essence of a personality, is 
after all the final test of portraiture. 
His simplicity is the greater simplicity 
which only comes to be paradoxical out 
of complexity and sound knowledge of 
both painting and people. It is, in 
truth, the simplicity of the masters. 

So De Mari. He comes perilously close 
to being a great painter. But as yet he 
has not reached that stage where, even 
with the greatest amount of enthusiasm, 
one might class him with the Modern 
Masters. He is still too much concerned 
with painting as a craft and too little 
with painting as the expression of life. 
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A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONG-. 


FELLOW 
A QUESTION will present itself to 


one interested in the beginnings of 
American literature, when first con- 
fronted with this book, and the question 
will probably be, “Why write a life of 
Longfellow?” As the reviewer sees it, 
the aim of this work is to make it less 
of a biography, strictly speaking, than a 
discussion. In other words, the author 
might virtually say, ‘““This is the way I 
regard my subject,” rather than, ‘This 
is the man.” 


Mr. Gorman has unquestionably made 
a very sincere and very earnest effort to 
place the bard of Craigie House in the 
right sort of perspective, and it would 
seem that he has been eminently success- 
ful. He has been most painstaking and 
impartial in the selection of sources and 
makes an able presentation of the result; 
and for this he cannot be given too much 
credit. From page to page, chapter to 
chapter, the reader gathers, first, the 
early influences at work in the mind of 
the boy; then comes his trip to Europe, 
which proved such a tremendously po- 
tent factor in the development of the 
poet. His professorship at Bowdoin, his 
marriage, appointment as Smith Profes- 
sor at Harvard, all of which were inter- 
mingled with some of his best literary 
efforts, are drawn with just enough de- 
tail to make clear that curious combina- 
tion of forces which produced the figure 
of the man whom we have so long 
known through his verse. 


And this is not exactly an easy thing 
to do, this business of piercing through 
the sharp criticism of his able contem- 
porary, Poe, and Margaret Fuller, an- 
other and equally keen critic. 


Not only is the book highly valuable 
from thé standpoint of its subject mat- 
ter, but it will be found to contain many 
fascinating side-lights on other persons 
and affairs of the American Victorian 
period as related to the field of letters. 


OVERLAND 


Books 


CONDUCTED BY 


ODD, MEAD & CO., publishers of 
the works of William J. Locke, 
announce a new book of long short 
stories entitled StorrEs NEAR AND Far. 
Locke’s previous volume of short stories 
was entitled FARAWAY STORIES, and the 
present volume includes several of his 
long short stories written during the 
interim. 


LOTUS OF THE DUSK. By Dorothy 
Graham. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $2.00. Reviewed by 
Edna R. Haas. 


A FREE SOUL. By Adela Rogers 
St. Johns. Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, New York. $2.00. Re- 
viewed by Edna R. Haas. 


GOODBYE, STRANGER. By Stella 
Benson. Macmillan, 1926. $2.25. 
Reviewed by Raymond Fisher. 


MAN. By Horatio V. Gard. Published 
by Golden Rule Magazine, Chicago. 
$3.50. 


CONGAI. By Harry Hervey. Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. $2.00. 


A GRIFFIN IN CHINA. By Gene 
vieve Wimsatt. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $3.00. 


MORE PORTS, MORE HAPPY 
PLACES. By Cornelia Stratton 
Parker. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
By Herbert S. Gorman. George H. 
Doran Co. $5.00. 


ACROSS ARCTIC AMERICA. By 
Knud Rasmussen. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


COFFEE AND CONSPIRACY. By 
Thomas Grant Springer. Harold 
Vinal, 562 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EZRA POUND’S PERSONAE. Pub- 
lished by Boni & Liveright Co., New 
York City. | 


ENOUGH ROPE. By Dorothy Parker. 
Boni & Liveright, New York City. 


MESQUITE SMOKE. By D. Maitland 
Bushby. Dorrance & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


PORTS OF CALL. By Lena Whit- 
aker Blakeney. Harold Vinal. $1.50. 
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MR. SPRINGER AND THE 
EQUATOR 


T IS a matter of regret that Tom 

Springer is no longer a light in San 
Francisco’s literary group. However 
well represented he remains, there is 
always taut hunger in the memory— 
another gone. Someone should do an 
essay on the peculiar mood that gives 
San Francisco writers the wanderlust. 
In a brief ten years, no less than eigh- 
teen splendid writers have upstaked 
their caravan and departed. Among 
them the man who has given us another 
mealy novel, Thomas Grant Springer. 


His CoFFEE AND CONSPIRACY might 
hold a wealth of personal experience. 
Excellent spinner of tales, there is always 
sprinkled through the book a wide-eyed 
and joyous impression that one is sharing 
a very personal and hazardous adven- 
ture. He selects almost always the moon- 
starved frontiers of our earth for his 
material. That alone will serve to gar- 
nish his tales. In many books, alas, it 
does serve alone. Not so with CoFFEE 
AND ConspIRACY. Here is, first of all, 
color and motive and intelligent direc- 
tion. (You see, I’ve avoided using that 
most ragged of all ragged words, plot.) 
Here are the curious symbols and in- 
trigues and conspiracies of Latin America. 
Mr. Springer doesn’t believe in consult- 
ing a map and a geography when pre- 
pared to do a story on another man’s 
country. Consequently, a goodly portion 
of the heart gets into the story and that is 
what gave London, O. Henry, Conrad 
and Kipling the leather-bound shelf of 
Universal Attention. And that is what 


_will give San Francisco’s vagabond, 


Thomas Grant Springer, the company 
of these charming men if he writes a 
few more novels as rich and refreshing 
as COFFEE AND CONSPIRACY. | 


ENOUGH ROPE 


OROTHY PARKER does not con- 
cern herself with Pollyanna bubbles 
of philosophy. She is ripe with wit. 
and most remarkable in her satire. 
ENouGH Rope, her latest volume of 
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verve and speed and gentle punish- 
ment, convinces me she is the finest 
present-day writer of light verse. — 

That poignant bitterness, of disap- 
pointment, that terrible hunger of frus- 
tration, that delicious agony of mockery 
all of this is meat to Miss Parker. 
She tumbles about the pages with what 
1 am urged to say are wise-cracks and 
snappy language. There is laughter in 
these poems, but it is a laughter lightly 
tinted with wisdom and_ experience. 
These poems, for the initiated, are not 
gay packages of sparkling and baby-pink 
philosophy. They are warm examples 
of that tremendously interesting per- 
sonality which goes through the gall and 
stone and emerges with a wise laugh 
and a_they’ll-not-get-me-that-way-again 
look in the eye. 

I advise desponding mortals to read 
a few of these poems. I urge their read- 
ing, for the peculiar knowledge of life’s 
exquisite foibles and beauty’s amazing 


frauds is closely keeping step with Miss 


Parker. 


MESQUITE SMOKE 
R. BUSHBY, of Flagstaff, Ari- 


zona, informs the reader of this. 


little book that he “has tried to repro- 
duce something of the spirit of the 
Southwest.” They call Mr.. Bushby in 
the Southwest their “Desert Poet.” All 
the arid and sun-bleached empire of 
the desert lives in his poetry. It is 
barren of beauty and amusingly senti- 
mental. I should advise Mr. Bushby 


to s.udy expression. 


PORTS OF CALL 
O those who have admired Lena 


Whittaker Blakeney’s poems in vari- 
ous periodicals, news of their publica- 


tion in one volume will be truly wel- 


comed. The half a hundred or more 
verses contained in this collection are 
as varied as the title would indicate 
—Ports oF —taking for their 
subjects experiences and word pictures 
from all parts of the world. One is 
transported from a sunset in Arizona to 
a “Morning on the Mediterranean,” 
from the “Blue Ridge” to a “Night in 
London,” showing always a skill-and 
delicacy in depicting scenes of varying 
description. - It would be difficult to 
choose one of the collection for particu- 
lar mention because each poem has its 
own special charm and depends upon 
the reader’s mood to proclaim its par- 
ticular appeal. 


So long as beauty calls me 
How can I ever rest? 


The first two lines in the book give 
one encouragement to hope Miss Blake- 


- 
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ney will continue spelling beauty in 
charming poetry for those of us less 
fortunate in our opportunities to roam 
the world. 


GOODBYE, STRANGER 
HETHER they call us fools or 


merely barbarians, we are always 
glad to buy and to read what the Eng- 
lish authors say about us. They may 
even call us kind, with the mental res- 
ervation that kind means nauseating, as 
does Stella Benson in her book, Goop- 
BYE, STRANGER; and we shall still read. 
Particularly when the writing is well 
streaked with brilliancy. When a trop- 
ical setting has been created vibrating 
with weird life and beauty and music. 
When there has been sprinkled here and 
there enough of the obscene to prove 
modernity. 
GoopBYE, STRANGER, is the story of 
the American wife of .an English mis- 
sionary to China who reclaims, in the 
place of a fairy lover, a husband who is 
a manly; practical, good-hearted fool. 


It will appeal to some as excessively 
smart; to others it will seem grotesque 
and rather foolish, A brawny young 
Englishman who consumes pies in half- 
a-dozen lots is the fairy. He falls short 
of wings in the end,° however, thanks to 
his wife, Daley, who lures him back to 
the wholesome commonplace by continu- 
ous. winding of the American grama- 
phone. 


Daley deserves something better than 
the intensest scorn she is accredited by 
the author. It would be a severe test for 
any daughter-in-law to live in cheerful- 
ness with Mother Cotton, a sort of c_d 
ogre, with a lot of dyspeptic wisdom. It 
is this mother-in-law who voices the 
spirit of the book when she says: 


‘America’s treacled the world over 
with ki-hindness, Daley’s kind. Democ- 
racy’s always dreadfully kind. Ki-hind- 
ness is a symptom of vulgarity. Can’t 
you feel the breath of death in your 
Fresh Air Funds, in your classes in 
Egyptomology for the children of the 
half-witted ? Would you rather have all 


that American ki-hindness than the - 


glory of the unequal world—than wit— 
than loneliness—than strangeness—than 
the music of the fairies? . . . The 
world now stinks like a rotten fruit 
— stinks with American ki-hindness. 
Blighted—blighted—blighted with imi- 
tations — with substitute intelligence, 
substitute ethics, substitute art. The 
true-born bodies of the young are nour- 
ished on substitute foods. Their habits 
and desires are taught them by Amer- 
ican magazine advertisements.”’ 

Again she says, “Holy ground be- 
comes camping ground in America. If 


Stella Benson 


people pa-hark Fords on holy ground 
and prattle about God’s Great Out of 
Doors—naturally God leaves the place 
at once.” 

There are a lot of things left to won- 
der about in this story. From whence 
comes Mother Cotton’s fierce discern- 
ment? How can one accept the delicate 
satire and pure philosophy of Lena as 
products of a Richmond movie palace? 
Are there really such people left on 
earth as the missionary Lornes? At any 
rate the book, GoopByE, STRANGER, 
does cause one to wonder about a lot of 
things. 


EZRA POUND’S PERSONAE 


| Loaepeange few in this country will 
find the collected poems of Pound, 
intellectual and broad as they are, of 
unusual interest. His poetry assumes the 
terrible burden of rich egotism and dom- 
inant self-pride. I very much doubt 
the ancient Greek, French and Italian 
forms of expression. It is a curious 
thing, because of this, that his poetry— 
the selections admitted to his peEr- 
SONAE — should smack so pungently of 
the modern school. With few excep- 
tions he contradicts with his poetry the 
arguments of his prose. But then, it is 
that Ezra Pound, if this be the cream 
of his labor, is a poet. The statement 
is not given in confused prejudice. 


Mr. Pound has for a good many sea- 
sons taken savage delight in stippling 
the modernistic poetry school with ex- 
tremely effective shots of nitric acid. 
He has afforded this writer much plea- 
sure and no little envy in the classical 
and epigrammatic frivia hurled at poets 
who found the twisted distortion of 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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_ The Owl and the Goose 


PERSIAN seer of old declared 
| nN that “in every human is an owl, 
a goose, a parrot, a lion and a 
hyena. The ascendency of either one or 
more of these creatures explains the dif- 
ference in human character.” 

From ancient times the owl has stood 
as. an undisputed symbol of wisdom. 
What the other birds and animals of 
the Persian formula indicate may be 
left to individual interpretation. Still, 
they offer suggestions in way of plausi- 
ble explanations. But to my mind the 
Persian should not have forgotten the 
hog. His failure to mention the dodo 
may be excusable, since in his day the 
existence of this brainless creature was 
not known to Asiatics or Europeans. 
However, he may have made apt allusion 
to the camel—beast of burden and one 
of the most stupid of four-footed crea- 
tures. 

But in spite of the owl’s repute for 
wisdom there is little evidence to justify 


By Bailey Kay Leach > 


it. Truth is, the owl as a symbol of 
wisdom is a burlesque on brains. For 
while the owl has for ages been regarded 
as the wisest of birds, it is in fact one of 
the least intelligent of feathered crea- 
tures. But who has not heard of the 
goose as the most stupid of living things? 
That opinion is probably as old or older 
than the dictum that the owl’s is the 
acme of terrestrial wisdom. There is as 
much truth in one of these claims as in 
the other. In each instance the reverse 
is the truth, so far as fowls are con- 
cerned. 

The owl because of its large, luminous 
eyes and its stately bearing, gives the im- 
pression that it sees and knows every- 
thing worthwhile. Furthermore, the ow] 
is a bird of mystery—a creature of the 
night, winging its flight into the great 
nocturnal realm of darkness and silence. 

But the goose—ambling, awkward, 
slow-moving—honking its raucus chal- 


lenge at every object and craning its 
snakelike neck at every shadow, and its 
small beady eyes peering suspiciously now 
this way, now that— is looked upon as 
the symbol of stupidity. This symbolism 
has been acclaimed world wide by poets, 
essayists and historians for untold ages. 
Yet the goose—wild or domestic—is one 
of the shrewdest and most intelligent of 
birds. IThe wisdom of the goose puts the 
vaunted wisdom of the owl to shame. In 
many instances it ought to bring a blush 
to the cheeks of humans. 

The goose of the wilds—whose grega- 
riousness induces him to close affiliation 
with his fellows—joins a flock of his own 
kind, follows or becomes a leader and in 
any event takes every precaution to pro- 
tect himself and those of his flock. Every 
flock of wild geese has its sentinels, who 
stand guard against the approach of en- 
emies. The goose is a bird of the open 
day— a creature of human utility. But 
the owl—he is only a prowling, stupid 
maurauder of the night. 


How Do You Spell 


HERE are two ways to spell 
LUCK. The other is: P-PLUCK: 
According to the subject of this 
sketch, a man should be “bigger than 
anything that happened to him.” In his 
lexicon, LUCK is something to go after 
with a club. There you have it! 
P-LUCK. 
_ Meet Charles F. Lummis, American- 
ist, explorer; author of ““The Awaken- 


ing of a Nation,” “The Spanish Pio- | 


neers of America,” ‘Che Land of Poco 
Tiempo’’—to mention a few of his liter- 
ary achievements; archaeologist, ethnolo- 
gist, anthropologist, philanthropist—to 
list some sidelines of this “many lived and 
myriad-minded”’ man. He founded the 
Southwest Society, a branch of the 
Archaeological Institute of America; the 
Southwest Museum; the Landmarks 
Club, which has preserved four of the 
old missions, and other landmarks, to 
California; the Sequoya League, which 
functions in behalf of the Indians of the 
Southwest. He is winner of Harvard 
and other degrees “‘ in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service to science”; the Grand 
Cross of Isabella was bestowed on him 


By Torrey O’Conner 
by Alfonso XIII of Seat for his work 


in early American history. 
Having met Dr. Lummis, learn how 
he lived up to his theory: “A man 


should be bigger than anything that hap- 


pens to him.” 
At the age of 16 he showed unmis- 


takable highbrowish tendencies. Already | 


he had crashed the gates of the Atlantic 
Monthly. His book, “Birch Bark 
Poems,” had the record sale—for poetry 
—of 14,000 copies. While in Harvard 
he formed a merger with himself; and as 
Charles, the tutor in Greek and Latin, 
he figured as Charles, the financial 
backer of Charles, the student. 

Fate twisted his life askew. T. B. 
clapped a grisly hand on his shoulder. 
But every drop of blood in his body was 
fighting blood. Here was something to 
BEAT. Right about face! 


By sheer, dogged persistence, holding 
himself rigidly under discipline, he won 
out. At twenty he was “featherweight” 
boxer, wrestler, runner, canoeist and 
mountain climber of note. He took a 


It? 


one-thousand mile joy-ride on a_ bike. 
The notion seized him to cross the con- 
tinent on his own power—a hike of three 
thousand, five hundred-odd miles, round- 
about, from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, 
recounted in “A Tramp Across the Con- 
tinent.”’ 

An editorial position on the leading 
paper was waiting for him in Los An- 
geles. Young Lummis and the owner, 
fighters, both, inaugurated a campaign 
to “turn the rascals out” of office and 
politics. Editor Lummis, from whose 
belt hung many a gory scalp, counted 
that day lost when his life was not 
placed in jeopardy. Fighting, studying, 
writing for three years, allowing himself 
but one hour of the twenty-four for 
sleep, paralysis halted him. 


Here, again, was something to BEAT. 
He who had joined the. Tribe of the 
Wandering Foot, whose face was set to- 
ward high, distant goals, must adjust 
himself to new conditions. Back to na- 
ture for the healing of the useless left 
arm, the leg—back to the friends he had 
made among the Mexicans and the In- 
dians in his overland journey. ‘Three 
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years and seven months of. incessant 
struggle; speechless, a part of the time; 
crawling on his stomach until he was 
able to drag himself upright with a 
crutch—a grim battle! TI'wo further 
shocks, during that period, left him with 
lost ground to regain; but not knowing 
that he was licked, he won. P-LUCK. 
Bronco-busting became a part of his 
“regimen.” 

Restored, whole, the man took up his 
life-work where he had dropped it. That 
great monument—the Southwest Mu- 
seum—to his public-spirited policy, which 
gave the best of himself, his work, to his 
adopted state, California, speaks for it- 
self. Any worthy Lost Cause found in 
him a fiery champion. | 

His explorations of the great South- 
west, of Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, are known through his books. Be- 
cause of a jungle fever, contracted in 
Guatemala, he became blind. P-LUCK 
to the fore! Did his activities cease? No! 
They merely slowed down. As the effects 
of the fever left his system, his sight was 
in a measure restored. : 

Today, seeing dimly after that long 
period of walking in darkness, he is get- 
ting into his fighting togs. As the di- 
rector of the Los Angeles branch of the 


Science League of America, he is raising 


his war-cry against Fundamentalism. 
From his point of view, the world is not 
Hat like a pie. 


Villa 


By Bradley Tyler Adams 


(Continued from February Overland) 


HE news of the advance of Mer- 

cado’s men soon reached Villa. He 

decided not to wait for the enemy 

in Juarez. He would meet them half 
way and give battle in the open field. 

What followed was something Villa 
ever delighted to dwell upon and he con- 
sidered it his greatest victory. 

With a force scarcely numbering half 
that of their opponents, the savage Vil- 
listas fell upon the federals like a whirl- 
wind. The results was a complete defeat 
for the latter, with the loss of many men 
and a considerable quantity of supplies 
and munitions. 

Villa, from a slight eminence in the 
undulating plain, viewed the retreat of 
the enemy and the hot pursuit of his vic- 
torious men. He was using a pair of 
captured field glasses for the observa- 
tion. Astride a magnificent charger and 


surrounded by some of his lieutenants, 


he looked quite the part of the com- 


mander-in-chief. A hundred yards to his — 


left the railway line wound its devious 
way southward. After surveying.the bat- 


- 


tle scene for some time with a grim 
smile playing on his savage face, the 
chieftain suddenly turned to his com- 


oanions and exclaimed: 


“T can just see in the distance a trail 
ef smoke that steadily comes this way. 
Unless I am badly mistaken it will be a 


train from Chihuahua carrying rein- 


forcements for the enemy. What think 


you, boys?” 


The field glasses passed from hand to 


hand among his ‘“‘staff,”” and each one 
took his turn at looking through them. 
They all agreed that Villa’s conclusion 
was in all probability correct. 

The chief sat in deep thought for sev- 
eral minutes, then he inquired of his 
comrades: | 

“Didn’t we bring a supply of dyna- 
mite along with us from Juarez?” 

Feraz, his closest friend and _ chief 
lieutenant, answered with alacrity: 

“Yes, chief; some of the pack mules 
at the rear carry a large supply of it.” 

Villa pondered again a while and 
then exclaimed ruefully: 

“Tf we only had an engine!”’ 

His roving glance fell upon a section 
house that stood beside the railway. Close 
to the section house, on a concrete bed, 
stood a large, old-fashioned handcar. 
Villa called his comrades’ attention to it. 

“Do you suppose,” he inquired of 
them, “that thing could carry enough 
dynamite to wreck a train?” 

“Enough, I think, to wreck a dozen 
trains,’ answered Feraz. | 

“Then ride back to the pack train at 
full speed,” Villa ordered him. “Have 
all the dynamite brought to that station 
house. Tell the ‘skinners’ (mule drivers) 
I want four men at once for a danger- 
ous mission. Tell them I will give each 
one of them five hundred dollars when 
the mission is fulfilled and they return— 
if they should return,” he added, ‘“‘which 
is very unlikely.” 


These orders were rapidly obeyed. In 
a short time the dynamite was at the 
station house and four stalwart “skin- 
ners’ stood ready to risk their lives for 
‘‘quinientos pesos” ($500). 


The old handcar was run out and 
set on the rails, then it was heaped with 
sacks of dynamite, leaving just standing 
room for the four men to propel the 
machine, Villa himself superintended 
operations. When all was ready he ad- 
dressed the four daring drivers. 

“Boys, make that old machine go as 
fast as you can,” he told them. “When 
vou are within a hundred yards of the 
train that is coming, jump off the car 
and lie flat on the ground till after the 
collision. Adelante!” 

From their previous observation point 
Villa and his aides watched the mad 
flight of the handcar. Up and down un- 
dulations and around the many curves 
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—for low-cost travel to Pacific Coast 
cities and world-famous resorts 


Effective on and after April 29, reduced 
roundtrip fares assure another great travel 
season this summer. Your favorite vacation 
playground is easily available to you at low 
travel cost. 


Tickets with 16-day limit on sale daily. 
Season tickets with 3 months limit slightly 
higher, also sold daily. 


Note these examples: 16-day fares from 
San Francisco to Del Monte and back— 
$6.00; to Lake Tahoe and back, $13.25, 
Los Angeles and back, $25.00(limit 21 days). 
Similar fares between other Pacific Coast 
points from San Diego to Vancouver, B.C. 


Now plan your vacation trips. See the 
whole Pacific Coast this summer. Take ad- 
vantage of Southern Pacific’s greatnetwork 
of connecting lines and famous trains serv- 
ing the entire Pacific Coast. 


in the serpentine track it sped, often be- 
ing hidden from view by obscuring hills. 

Off to the southward the smoke trail 
of the train drew slowly, steadily north- 
ward. 


The watchers waited. Now all was 


hidden from their view by a distant 
ridge—all but the trail of smoke that 
lifted slowly, lazily, heavenward. 

Of a sudden a vast tongue of flame 
shot skyward filled with debris, followed 
by a pall of smoke, from behind the 


ridge. Then came a terrific detonation 


that shook the earth on which they 
stood. 
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“Evidently my present has been de- Ortega and Natera protested that 


livered,” said Villa with a grim smile 
to his companions. 

It had, indeed. The wrecked train, 
as he supposed, had carried reinforce- 
ments for the enemy. How many sur- 
vived the catastrophe it is impossible to 
say, but thus was a spectacular finish put 
to a victorious day for Villa. 

The daring “skinners” that had driven 
the handcar miraculously escaped and re- 
turned to claim their reward. 

This victory opened the way for Villa 
to Chihuahua, the capital of the state 
of the same name. When General Mer- 
cado, in command at that place, heard 
of Villa’s triumph he was panic-stricken 
and immediately evacuated the city. In- 
stead of going southward, as he should 
have done, where he would have been 
safe, he marched northward toward the 
frontier and occupied a little town called 
Ojinaga. 

Disquieting news arrived to Villa in 
Chihuahua. The government proposed 
to send reinforcements to General Mer- 
cado at Ojinaga and commission him to 
undertake the recapture of Juarez, which 
Villa had left weakly garrisoned. At 
once he summoned two of his lieuten- 
ants, Ortega and Natera. 

When Villa heard of this he exclaimed, 
contemptuously, “Tonto!” (fool). He 
stood in the doorway of Chihuahua’s 
butcher shop, but the meat store pro- 
prietor failed to recognize him. Surely 
there could be no connection between this 
dominant, bearded commander, and the 
humble Pancho Villa he had bought out 
a few years before. 

“T shall allow you four thousand 
men,” he told them, “to take Ojinaga 
and settle with General Mercado. Also 
I shall allow you just four days’ time 
to accomplish that task.” 

Ten days passed by and still his lieu- 
tenants had not accomplished their mis- 
“rt § Then Villa went to Ojinaga him- 
self. 


they had done their utmost, but so far 
had been unable to dislodge Mercado. 
Villa answered their excuses with the 
disdainful assertion, “‘I shall take the 
place this very night.” 

He did so and with such results that 
Mercado and his men were forced to 
take refuge on the American side of the 
river, eventually delivering themselves 
up to the American authorities. 


Villa was now practically the master 
of northern Mexico. Venustiano Car- 
ranza, the nominal head of the revolt 
against Victoriano Huerta, had accom- 
plished little in the south. 

In Chihuahua Villa received letters 
from Carranza, who was growing de- 
cidedly jealous of his power. Carranza 
intimated, in more or less honeyed 
words, that as he was the real head of 
the revolt he should be consulted in all 
military affairs. Villa told his secretary, 
contemptuously, “Tell the old fool any- 
thing you see fit, but impress upon his 
mind that Pancho Villa never had, nor 
never will have, any master. I shall 
carry on my operations as best suits me.” 

Impatient ever of all restraint, Villa 
would brook no interference whatever 
with his plans from any quarter. 

As “Commander of the Division of 
the North,” Villa did not long remain 
idle in Chihuahua. Word came that the 
city of Torreon had been recaptured by 
the federals. Carranza had tried to re- 
take it, but had failed. Now was his 
opportunity, thought Villa, to show Car- 
ranza and others who was the real mas- 
ter in Mexico. 

He left Chihuahua with a force of 
twenty thousand men. When he arrived 
at Torreon he had an army of forty 
thousand. All the petty chiefs, bandits 
and horse thieves in the state of Chihua- 
hua had joined forces with him. Word 
had gone out among them that when 
Torreon. was taken it would be sacked 
and pillaged. 
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Arrived before Torreon, Villa found 
it strongly intrenched and fortified. For 
ten days General Velasco, the federal 
commander, resisted all the desperate 
and incessant Villista attacks. At the 
end of that time, with ammunition ex- 
hausted, he so quietly and successfully 
evacuated the city that the withdrawal 
was not apparent to the Villistas till 
many hours afterward. 


The long delayed pursuit enabled the 
federals to burn the bridges behind 
them and make their escape to Saltillo, 
capital of the state of Coahuila. During 
this time they received reinforcements 
of three thousand men from Huerta. 
This small force carried the magnificent 
array of twenty “generals!” These gen- 
erals often commanded “divisions” that 
totaled fifty men. 


The Villistas achieved another vic- 
tory at Saltillo, less hardly contested 
than that of Torreon. These triumphs 
sealed the fate of the Huerta govern- 
ment. 


Villa, resting on his laurels in Tor- 
reon, decided to seek a break with Car- 
ranza. He had never had any use for 
the “viejo” (old man) anyhow. 

The occasion soon presented itself. 
Carranza, going over Villa’s head, 
ordered Natera to take Zacatecas, 
which he attempted to do and failed. 
Then Carranza ordered Villa to send a 
force of men and two batteries of artil- 
lery to the aid of Natera. This Villa 
flatly refused to do, but uniting Natera’s 
forces with his own he attacked and 
captured the place. This was the last 
stronghold of the Huerta government in 
northern Mexico. Here Villa captured 
a hundred cannon and a great amount 
of other booty. 


After this, ‘General’? Villa estab- 
lished his headquarters again in Chihua- 
hua. He now had an army of fifty 
thousand men at his command. Here 
he awaited developments. As yet there 
had been no open rupture between him 
and Carranza. Huerta still maintained 
his feeble government in the capital of 
the republic. 


At this juncture General Obregon, 
one of Carranza’s ablest lieutenants, 
marched down from the northwest upon 
the City of Mexico. The dissolute 
Huerta immediately fled and Carranza 
became the de facto chief magistrate of 
the troubled country. 


Villa, from Chihuahua, openly defied 
the Carranza regime. General Obregon 
Was sent up to try and effect a recon- 
ciliation with the rebellious Pancho, but 
to no avail. As a matter of fact, Obre- 
gon was lucky to escape with his life 
and return again in safety to his chief. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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long walk to Toul. The noise of her 
shoes on the hard beaten towpath did 
not alarm the crickets which kept up 
their serenade from fields and the canal. 

Fleurette walked rapidly. She was 
in a daze of splendid, happy anticipa- 


tions. She saw herself an elegant lady of . 


leisure, passing her afternoons and even- 
ings, not on a canal boat but at the 
theater and the opera. So alluring were 
her thoughts that, for a moment, regrets 
at leaving Francois and her mother were 
forgotten. 

Scarcely a kilometer remained to be 
traveled. Just ahead was the last lock, 
the lock of M. Bodan. Somehow the 
sight of the lock-tender’s cottage imper- 
ceptibly changed the angle of her 
thoughts. 

There was a light in one of the upper 
windows. A tiny balcony of iron stood 
out in front of the window and cast a 
shadow of bars across the square of yel- 
low light. As she drew closer she could 
see that someone was seated upon the 
little balcony, his back to the canal. 
Vaguely recognizing, she walked as 
softly as she could. As she passed be- 
low the window she could clearly make 
out the curve of head and shoulders, 
black against the window. It was Pierre, 
gazing at the stars. 

She caught herself as she started to 
call him and hurried on. Thoughts of 
the splendors which awaited her in 
America returned to her mind. The 
lights of Toul shone full before her. A 
hundred yards more along the canal, a 
sharp turn to the left, and she would be 
at the railroad station taking the train 
for fairyland. 

And_ yet, somehow, the prospect 
seemed a little different, now. Thoughts 
of her mother and Francois and their 
pleasant times crept back into her mind. 
Somehow, her steps dragged terribly. 
Try as she might to bring her thoughts 
back to Bob and his riches, the wrinkled 
faces of her canal neighbors, to whom 
she would never again shout a jest, per- 
sisted in coming before her imagination. 

She stopped. Ahead the canal broad- 
ened into the tiny lake. About its cir- 
cumference were moored twenty. boats 
and lights on some of them rippled and 
broke toward her. She felt a lump rise 
in her throat but started on. A group of 
soldiers on their way back to the barracks 
passed under the lights of the bridge. 
Their arms were linked about one an- 
other in gay camaraderie and one of them 
was singing. He had a young and extra- 


ordinarily beautiful voice and carelessly 
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Fleurette 
(Continued from Page 141) 


as boy soldiers marching into battle he 
was singing, “La Madelon.”’ 

Fleurette’s throat tightened still more 
and salt seemed to irritate the back of 
her eyeballs. She stood as still as though 
carved from marble. Ahead bulked the 
vast grayness of the railroad station. 
She made no move toward it but, slowly, 
reached into her bosom and drew out 
three bits of paper, one of them of light 
blue and another bearing a green patch 
at one corner. 

Deliberately she tore them across and 
across, repeating the action until they 
were reduced into small bits. These she 
flung far out over the surface of the 
canal, They disappeared .... 

The house of Bodan, the lock tender, 
was dark as she passed it. Particularly 
black seemed the window on the second 


floor surrounded by a little balcony of 
iron. The sight of that window sent a 
warm feeling creeping around her heart. 

A contented smile settled over her face 
as she went on—toward the canal boat 
and home. One by one she passed the 
shadowy landmarks she knew so well. 
They seemed to greet her and welcome 
her, like old, tried friends. It was pleas- 
ant to come home, to remember—to- 
morrow. 
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Experiments in a New Field of Decoration 


By Aline Kistler 


FAD in women’s dress has pointed 
the way to a new field in the art 


of decoration, the realm of the 
painted fabric. At least, that is the sup- 
position of Louis R. Samish, San Fran- 
ciscan commercial artist, who is experi- 
menting with silks and other fabrics to 
find out the possibilities and limitations 
of this new medium. 

New medium? Yes, it may be termed 
so, for until a comparatively short time 
ago there was no way to brush dye color 
directly on a fabric without danger of 
spreading. Oil pigments were sometimes 
used for decoration, but, when handled 
with a brush, the consistency had to be 
such that the effect was that of paint. 
The texture of the fabric was for the 
most part lost. 

The devices used for coloring mate- 


rials have been the stencil, block-print,. 


batik and tie-and-dye. ‘These are all 
processes by which one localizes color on 
fabric, but each of them has distinct 
limitations which painting with dye 
color would eliminate. 

The stencil limits the pigment by 
means of set outlines cut from heavy 
waxed paper. The color is brushed on 
the material in the cut-out pattern. 
Lovely effects are obtained in this way, 
but one is limited to flat tones and rigid 
outlines. Furthermore, the pigment used 
must be sufficiently viscus not to leave 
the confines of the stencil so an opaque 


film of color is the result, rather than a | 


coloring of the material itself. 

In the past, the block print has been 
the most satisfactory way of coloring 
fabrics. The color is transferred in 
exact design by the use of a succession 
of blocks and, because it is limited by 
the surface that comes in contact with 
the material, dyes or other pigments can 
be used. Lovely effects are obtained in 


- this way. The chief drawback to this 


method is that it is more suited to 
commercial production than individual 
work; in fact, most of our factory col- 
ored fabrics are prints. ‘There are, of 
course, hand blocked prints that may 
be obtained, but the cost of the prepara- 
tion of the design and the complexity of 
the process of printing make it unfeasi- 
ble for individual decoration except in a 
limited way. 

In batik, the dye is applied to the 
entire fabric except where a resistant, 
such as wax, has been put. Thus, the 
colors go on, one over the other, the 


design being painted out in wax after. 


each dipping. The process is tedious and 
laborious and the result, while very 


beautiful, has distinct characteristics 


that limit its uses as decoration. 

A modification of batik is the process 
of outlining the design in wax, then 
painting in the design. In this case, one 
is really using a wax stencil. Its advan- 
tage over the ordinary stencil lies in the 
fact that dyes may be used instead of 
more or less opaque colors. 

Tie-and-dye need hardly be mentioned 
for, although it is a method of coloring 
material, the design is largely hap- 
hazard, since the only resistant to the 
dye is the tightness of the folds, either 
made by knots or tied with string. 

A short while ago, a German chemist 
discovered a way to keep dye color from 
spreading along the warp and woof of 
woven material. Immediately, artists 
everywhere began to experiment with 
this new medium. First, they applied 
it to the decoration of women’s dress. 
The result proved so satisfactory that 
soon the demand for painted fabrics be- 
came so great that, today, one can hard- 
ly find a single wardrobe without some 
bit of painted material, be it even so 
small as a splash of color on a gay tie. 

Mr. Samish is native to San Francisco 
and it is here that he has worked his 
way to recognition in his lines of com- 
mercial art. Beginning his career with 
newspaper work, he was soon drawn by 
the fascination of ceramics to devote his 
energies to the decoration of china. His 
concentration in this field brought recog- 
nition when his exhibit at the Panama 
Pacific International an in 1915 
won first prize. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Mr. Samish turned his attention 
to the making of cartoons to help win 
the war. He was soon recognized by the 


government, which employed him to- 


make a series of official cartoons. “These 
were published in the newspapers 


-throughout the country. 


Now, although Mr. Samish is pro- 
ducing delightfully individual decora- 
tions on silk for women’s dress, he is not 
satisfied that he has sounded the possi- 
bilities of his new medium. Whenever 


he finds time from the painting of gor- 


geous shawls, lounging robes and other 
feminine apparel, he experiments with 
the designing of fabrics for household 
decoration. 

For this, Mr. Samish believes, is the 
realm which will soon be dominated by 
hand painted fabrics. He feels that it 
will be the means by which interior dec- 
oration will be raised to an even higher 
art than it is today. 
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He dreams of the time when the 
artist decorating a distinctive home will 
order hand painted draperies designed 
for each particular room. ‘Today we 
have tapestries and embroideries cater- 
‘ing to individuality, but their scope is 
much smaller than that possible to the 
painted fabric, and, as time goes on, it 


is entirely possible that their place will 


be taken largely by this new art product. 


If this prediction is true, there will 
be a great advance in the expression of 
individuality in the home, for the owner 
will .no longer have to search through 
stock patterns to find fabrics that ap- 
proach her idea of what she wants. She 
can then go to an artist who will trans- 
late her idea into line and color that 
exactly suit the use and purpose of the 
fabric. 


hot 


Fear 
By Herbert Selig 


T’S eight-thirty by the clock on this 
night of January the thirty-first. 
The wind howls. The rain pours. The 
streets are drenched. The gutters flushed. 
The air is chilled. A beastly night. 
Though Saturday night, no inducement 
could make me brave the storm. I‘wenty 
million dollars’ worth of rain for the 
state. The farmers—the merchants re- 
joice. Better times ahead. 

Ahead is good. What care I for elie 
ahead, when tonight is Saturday night. 
A big night for youth. Oh, but to be 
able to join the maddening throng. 
First to the theater, then a night club, 
then a little fireside and stagger home. 
But nay. For me ’twould be only folly, 
since my health I would peril. A con- 
valescent’s place is at home. And I am. 


Away up stairs at the farthermost cor- 
ner of the garret, I sit at my desk and 
write. The light of the dingy oil lamp 
flickers. ‘The logs in the hearth crackle. 
The rain beats against my window. The 
curtains strangely flicker, as if by some 
inherent force. ‘he wind jealously forces 
its way through an aperture in the 
ledge, into my cozy chamber. I lay my 
pen upon the table and walk toward the 
window. I am startled. I stop. What 
weird sounds! The curtain moves. 


My imagination runs wild. Paralyzed 
with fear, I numbly advance to the win- 
dow. The curtain still moves. I know 
that nobody is around, but I am nerv- 
ous. To reassure myself. I quickly pull 
the curtains to one side. It is black 
dark without. No one is there. It’s my 
imagination, I know. Am I sure? 


Good God, what was that? A flash 
of light is coming through the window 
straight at me. I am in for it now. 
Someone glares in at me. What can I 
do? I’d scream murder if I could, but 
I'm frightened stiff. Holy Virgin! God 
save me! If I run, where shall I run to? 
If I scream, who will hear me? The 
Nearest neighbor is miles away. I’ll be 
brave and face my doom like a man. I’ll 


see who it is. Getting up false courage, 
I knock books off the shelf’ before I 
raise the window. I’m worse frightened 
now. 

With a bang I throw the window up. 
I feel as though I were being lashed in 
the face, but I know it’s the rain and 
sleet. From the yard below, my dog 
barks. Sh—I hear something. The wind 
is howling. Sticking my head out of the 
window, I possess the fear of a person 
at the guillotine awaiting a death blow. 
I see no ladder up the side of my house. 
I hear no one jump from the ledge. I 
must be batty. 

Pulling my head in, I slam the win- 
dow shut. The joke’s on me and I’m 
glad of it. Walking a few steps away 
from the window, calculating the stu- 
pidity of the situation, I turn facing the 
window and laugh. Beyond the window 
is blackness. ‘The wind is blowing a 
gale. The rain is beating down. Sup- 
pose I were out in such weather. I’m 
better off in. 

Lord, now what! Maybe I didn’t 
look good. They’re out there now for 
sure. I forgot to look if anyone was 
hanging on the pipes, just below the 
window. ‘There must be. God, help 
me, I need it. They are flashing the light 
in on me again, this very second. What 


shall I do? What can I do? I'll drop 


dead if I see anybody through the win-— 


dow now. There they are again. If I 
only had a gun. I’ll make believe I have 
one. 

Shoving my hand down in my coat 
pocket and holding the pocket out, I 
start for the window. He is there. The 
closer I get to the window, the nearer 
he seems to me. Suppose my bluff don’t 
work. Keeping one hand in my pocket 
as though holding a revolver, I demand 


_that he throw his arms up. Showing 


him what I mean, I throw my free arm 
up for example. Jeering me, he follows 
me with the same arm.- Maybe he’s 


playing with me. He might know I’m 
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bluffing. I’ll keep it up, though. “Don’t 
be funny, throw them both up and be 
quick about it.’’ He imitates me. Damn 
him! I’ll scare him now, so rushing to 
the window, I find him to be only my 
reflection. “I am the man.” 


MAY CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from Page 131) 


OUISE LORD COLEMAN has 
also published in our columns, but 
outside of that she has published very lit- 
tle and written very little. Miss Coleman 
has great possibilities of becoming a 
well known author if she keeps up her 
work. Do not procrastinate, Louise. 


EBEKAH COSTANZO is not a 


western poet. She lives in Pennsyl- 
vania and this is her first contribution 
to OVERLAND MonrtTHLY. 


HITNEY MONTGOMERY is 

called by some of his admirers the 
Burns of Texas. Mr. Montgomery says 
it is not because of his poetry but be- 
cause he, like Burns, is a farmer as well 
as a bard. At any rate, Mr. Mont- 
gomery is a poet. His Genius in this 
issue Is genius. 


ERBERT SELIG and Cleone 

Brown are comparatively new 
writers. Mr. Selig has contributed to 
Overland before, but we run work by 
Cleone Brown for the first time in this 
issue. 


HOTEL STEWART 


San Francisco 
High Class Accommodations 
at Very Moderate Rates. 
Chas. A. and Miss Margaret 
Stewart, Props. 


LUNCH 50c 

DINNER 75c 

SUNDAY NIGHT ........ $1.00 
A La Carte Service 


If you are looking for an intimate 
little place just around the corner 
where you can dawdle over your 
last cup of coffee, you will find it 
here nestling in ‘the shadow of the 
Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in 
an otherwise dingy but historical 
alley. 
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659 Merchant St. Davenport 391 
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Railroading in the Eighties 


(Continued from Page 142) 


still survived. One was a very unique 
character who frequently boarded my 
train at Dodge City, and with whom I 
became quite chummy. He was at least 
six feet, wore a Prince Albert, white 
collar, long black tie and broad brimmed 
hat, the distinguished make-up of the 
professional man of that period. Te 
satisfy a curiosity as to whether he was 
a doctor, lawyer, actor, gambler or 
preacher, I played for an opening and 
asked him his business. ‘‘Gambler,” he 
replied. His specialty was anything from 
the toss of a coin to a spit at a crack, just 
so it was an even break and a square 


deal. 


During the pioneer days of the West 
“an even break and a square deal” was 
the law of the land. Men who depended 
on marked cards and loaded dice for 
their winnings and posed as gamblers 


worked under the wrong sub-title; they 


were called and treated as thieves. The 
only advantage the old-time gambler 
wanted was “‘an even break and a square 


deal.”’ 


S CIVILIZATION advanced west- 
ward and courts of justice were 
introduced, the “‘even break and square 
deal” law was slightly twisted in favor 
of the cleverly and deceptively inclined. 


As gambling was wide open in almost. 


every state west of the Mississippi river 


at that time, it isn’t amiss to close with > 


one more incident pertaining to that 
obsolete profession. Kansas permitted 
gambling but prohibited the sale of 
liquor. Missouri prohibited gambling 
but was very wet.. 


At the time I was quite a youngster, 
but well acquainted with the proprietor 
of one of the business establishments on 
the Kansas side. One day he saw me 


trying to enrich my exchequor by shift- 


ing some chips on a faro layout. He 


smiled and passed on, but the next time 
we met he said: ‘““Young man, when did 
you commence playing faro?” It was 
my first offense. ‘““Then take the advice 
of an old-timer in the game, and let it 
be you: last, or you will never get any 
place in the business world. Business 
men won’t trust their money in the 
hands of those who gamble; if you want 
to gamble come on the other side of the 
fence.”’ 

He might as well have talked into a 
telephone with no one at the other end 
of the line; I had to learn my lessons 
under the tutorship of Professor Experi- 
ence. Iwo years later I met him on the 
streets of Denver, and after being told 
I was out of employment he handed me 
his address, saying, “In about a week 
drop around; if I find a good location 
will open a house here, and can give 
you a job.” Fortunately for me I found 
other employment. Gambling is _ bad 
business from either “‘side of the fence.” 
That was forty years ago, and having 
been connected with the theatrical busi- 
ness a great deal of this time I find it 
quite a gamble, but there is a heap more 


- consolation to it—even when you lose. 


BLACK FLOWING GOLD — 
(Continued from Page 134) 


a man to go after. Now, if that Shell 
outfit comes in big! 

If she comes in big! What the hell 
are mere, sure shot surface wells along- 
side of the gushers that come in big 
from 6000 or more feet below the 
ground’s surface. The difference be- 
tween a piker’s pennies and a man's 
millions. 

And there you have it—the whole 
picture of the old gold rushes—the new 
oil rushes—the old gold lust that 1s 


always with us. 
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THE WEST’S BROADCASTER 
(Continued from Page 137) 


ties of character and personality as to 
his unceasing efforts in solving traffic 
problems and in his knowledge of traffic 
facts. Because of these elements he has 
attracted to himself a large host of 
friends in addition to his railroad asso- 
ciates and assistants who give him every 
loyalty. In fact the best indication of 
the calibre of the man is the regard in 
which he is held by his subordinates. 
Those who are under McGinnis’ 
direction appreciate his good humor, his 
democracy and his fairness, and are 
stimulated by his directness and inspired 
leadership. One of his associates has 


said of him that one of his characteristics | 


is that “he keeps his feet on the ground” 
—or in other words that he is calm in 


emergencies and never allows himself to. 


be stampeded into a misdirected effort. 
The explanation of McGinnis’ many 
friends outside the railroad organization 


lies not only in his ability, good sense 


and co-operative spirit but also in his 
geniality and genuine friendliness. 

As to the more intimate glimpses of 
the man, it may be said that his chief 
interest, outside his work, lies in his 
home. Mrs. McGinnis and their four 
sons and a daughter mean more to him 
than anything else and while McGinnis 
is a member of a number of clubs and 
a golfer of better than average ability, 
his own fireside holds chief attraction 
for him. 

In his work, McGinnis makes head- 
way through his fresh viewpoint, his 
ability to reduce large operations to 
small perspective, and his thorough and 
logical way of attacking difficulties. 


There is no traffic problem, though it 
seem ever so difficult, but McGinnis 
minimizes its apparent knottiness by sub- 
jecting it to a quiet, persistent and pene- 
trating study,—and that trait is the key 
to the young Westerner who brings in 
the passenger business for a Western 
railroad whose romantic history is the 
story of the West. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 149) 


vers libre a medium of constant delight. 
He has upheld and continually advised 
Ezra Pound who does this; the wise 
reader will have learned to expect such 
fidelity. 

For the intellectual scientist of poetry 
there is much to delight and intrigue 
in this book. Metres difficult and arch- 
aeic, themes weighty with universal 
moss and somnolent with ancient neglect. 
All the exhausting book learning gath- 
ered by this remarkable memorist is set 
in rhyme. 


As I say, it is a feast for 


the cold analysis of the student—a 
famine for the sensistive lover of simple 
beauty. Trees, the grass, water and 
fove will be found, but with Greek 
titles and chemical descriptions. 


ACROSS ARCTIC AMERICA 

OF two years and a half the Fifth 

Thule Expedition, headed by Knud 
Rasmussen, trekked across the roof of 
the western world, and covered twenty 
thousand miles on dog-sleds from east- 
ern Canada to East Cape, Siberia. 

Strictly speaking, the object of the 
expedition was the collection of ethno- 
logical data; but the more technical and 
highly scientific findings developed over 
the weary miles have been embodied in 
separate reports and monographs, leav- 
ing the author free to write a fascinat- 
ing tale of far northern life which car- 
ries a broad, general appeal to those 
living on the “outside.” 

Mr. Rasmussen is a Dane. He was 
born in Greenland, and speaks the Eski- 
mo language with native fluency, which 
enabled him to get much closer to the 
natives and gain far more of their con- 
fidence than by having to work through 
an interpreter. 

Scurrying dog-teams, shuffling, parka- 
clad figures, ill-lighted and foul-smelling 
shelters of ice and snow, frail kayaks 
gliding through treacherous _ice-floes, 
bleak, snow-manteled mountain ranges 
giving back the weird glimmer from a 
pitiful northern noonday—this is the 


picture of the grim North the author 


knows so-well. But of the other pic- 
ture—the folk-lore of the Eskimos, 
their legends handed down through 
ages only by word of mouth, the story 
of their amulets, and the profound wis- 


dom of their angakogs—wizards— 


whose perception and philosophy carry 
weighty conviction, this, too, the author 


well knows, but is something of a star- 
tling revelation to the dwellers in the 


South. 
Serious reflection on present day men- 
tal development is generally concluded 
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in a self-congratulatory mood. It is, 
therefore, curious when we learn, with 
something of a jar, that many of the 
basic principles of our culture have long 
been patent to the humble Eskimo. In 
this connection Mr. Rasmussen’s book 
points out indirectly a certain well de- 
veloped parallelism of thought—a cer- 
tain mysticism, if you like—held in 
common by the angakogs of the Arctic 
and the yogis of the Far East. That the 
Eskimos have legitimately fallen heir to 


such keen philosophy is clearly indicated - 


by one of Mr. Rasmussen’s statements: 


“The Eskimos and North American 
Indians were once the same people. It 
was their common forebears that came 
from Asia. The Eskimos are only a sec- 
tion of this stock which split off and 
migrated eastward across the northern 
hemisphere.”’ 


GREAT deal has been printed of 
late on the subject of psychology, a 
number of these works outrivaling the 


‘so-called best sellers in popularity. This 


marks the awakening of a new-born im- 
pulse which, for the want. of a better 
word, might be called introspection. 

And now comes an attractively bound 
volume, gold stamped, Man, by Hora- 
tio V. Gard. The book contains a well- 
rounded exposition of the new psychol- 
ogy presented in a simple, direct style, 
which is remarkably free from asper- 
sions aimed at differing schools of 
thought, which frequently characterize 
books of this sort. The sincerity of the 
author is apparent throughout, which in 
itself lends a purposeful note and a cer- 
tain definite integrity. 


The inspirational value of MAN is, 
indeed, a high one, which indicates that 
while Mr. Gard is admittedly not a pro- 
fessional writer, he has, nevertheless, 
searched deeply after the truth. 


CONGAI 
HIS is the story of Thi-Linh, but 


the essentials of the book are 
drenched in the overpowering romance 
of the tropical East. Mr. Hervey has 
selected the river-country of that little 
known land of Indo-China, about which 
he is eminently fitted to write, as the 
background for this book, which is an- 
other way of saying that the story car- 
ries a decided appeal from the very out- 
set with the freshness and novelty of 
scene. 

Thi-Linh, marked from early girl- 
hood for her savage beauty, fits into the 
picture perfectly; and strangely enough, 
when thrust into the colonial life of her 
French father, her ability to meet every 
situation in her new surroundings is 
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equally apparent. The fresh beauty 
dominating the young native woman, 
silhouetted against the background of 
French colonial society, constitutes a 
striking comparison of the civilizations 


of the East and West. 


A GRIFFIN IN CHINA 

HE word griffin, 

Chinese equivalent of newcomer or 
tenderfoot. The title of this book, then, 
is well chosen. Miss Wimsatt has spent 
a number of years in Cathay, however, 
learning the language and collecting 
material for her volume. 

As a subject, China is admittedly a 
deep one. The author acknowledges 
this and is to be commended for not 
attempting to probe too deeply into the 


history, religion and philesophy of the | 


Flowery Kingdom within the limits of 
sixty thousand words or so. Instead, she 
skims over the crust, touching the high 
spots of the theater, drama, art, fables 
and even gastronomy. The chapters on 
Chinese funerals, fortune-telling and the 
romance of the Tientsin rug are answers 
to popular questions. There are numer- 
ous photographs. 


LOTUS OF THE DUSK 
IANE, the daughter of a Manchv- 


rian noble and a beautiful Russian 
woman! Larry Dean, the adventurous- 
blooded son of generations of roman- 
tically inclined though sternly inhibited 
sea-faring New Englanders! Love!... 
Peking, the Forbidden City! Chinese 
Student Agitation! . .. and we have 
Dorothy Graham’s romance of China, 
Lotus OF THE Dusk. 


Much of the mysticism and supersti- 
tion of the Orient is here. Lovely, glam- 
orous Chinese legends are retold. The 
pride of the Manchurian is aptly por- 
trayed. At times the story is like a deli- 
cately painted picture, or perhaps it may 
better be likened unto one of the em- 
broidered robes that its characters wear 
in which each small design is a vital 


~ symbol. 


With all the vossibilities of a truly 
great dramatic novel, the author has 


either deliberately or unwittingly al- 


lowed her story to become merely a tale 
of prettiness. It is so obviously a wom- 
an’s book written for feminine readers. 
One is always interested in knowing 
exactly the reaction’ of the people in a 
book to the given circumstances. Dor- 
othy Graham has failed to satisfy the 
desire. However, Lorus oF THE DuSK 
is well worth reading if one has been 
hankering for a change to a romantic 
environment. For whole pages so good 
is the descriptive work that you can 
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fairly breathe the fragrance of sandal- 
wood. Not a great literary composition 
by any means, Lotus oF THE DUSK 1s, 
nevertheless, positive to supply an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 


A FREE SOUL 
DELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS has 
a charming manner of placing the 
salient facts of her story before her 
readers. It is a direct method. Beauti- 


fully simple. In short, emphatic phrases - 


she presents a picture that reveals not 
only the physical but likewise the mental 
attributes of her book-people. With this 
background well in mind, the story un- 
folds itself in a logical sequence of de- 
tails. 

In A Free Sout she has a wealth of 
dramatic material effectively used. It is 
the story of Jan Ashe, whose father 
raised her to believe that a woman can 
do anything provided she “always plays 
straight with herself.”’ Three compelling 
figures dominate the story. They are 
the kind of characters one loves to find 
in books, because they have despaired 
of ever meeting them in real life. Dyna- 
mic, powerful humans that live vivid, 
dramatic lives. 

Being the “‘best-seller” type of story, 
one recognizes this as valuable material 
for movie production. Scenarioized, it 
should net Mrs. St. John many neat 
thousands. If you do not read the book, 
try to see its picturization. It points a 
good, but not too objectionable, moral. 
Send your fast-living daughters and 


sons to see it. Give them the ticket 


money if necessary. Besides visualizing 
to them a most rare and beautiful love 
of a girl for her father, it will tend to 
make them pull in the reins a bit in their 
own mad dash for ‘‘freedom.”’ 


ae & LIVERIGHT?’S spring list 
looks good. They will bring out 
THE DARK FREIGHT by Vera 
Hutchinson, whose brother wrote IF 
WINTER COMES; THE MAD 
PROFESSOR, by Herman Suderman, 
author of THE SONG OF SONGS; 
A NEW TESTAMENT, by Sher- 
wood Anderson (how many iron pianos 
has that man worn out in the past two 
years?) ; Gertrude Atherton’s THE 
IMMORTAL MARRIAGE; KIT 
O'BRIEN, from Edgar Lee Masters, 


and a number of others. 


{Raye outstanding spring novels to be 


* published by The Century Company 
include, besides Percy Marks’ LORD 


OF HIMSELF which came out in 


January, BROTHER SAUL by Donn 
Byrne (to be published April 15); 
BLACK BUTTERFLIES by Eliza- 
beth Jordan (published March 18), 


The Clean-Up 


N this column each month will be 
listed books which have come in and 
are not in the monthly review. This is 
to enable our readers to keep up with 
the publications of the book companies 
as the copies come to our desk. 


ECHO ANSWERS. By Elswythe 


Thane. Stokes. $2.00. 


HIS novel has not yet appeared in 

“any periodical which in itself is un- 
usual. It is a story of “what might have 
been” built) on a background of adven- 
turous love‘and gallant friendship. 


DEW AND MILDEW. By Percival 

Christopher Wren. Stokes. $2.00. 

ES, of course we remember Major 

Wren and his story, Beau Geste, 
and remembering will read this last, 
which by the way is a bit of former 
writing. It is a story of army life in 
India but much of its popularity will 
be based on the former success of Major 
Wren’s novels. 


CORSON OF THE JC. Clarence E. 
Mulford. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. | 
HIS is another tale of the old West, 

put out in Doubleday, Page & Co. 
fashion. Bob Carson grew up in the 
saddle, knew men, could meet situations 
as they came, but he was baffled when 
it came to finding the murderer of his 

father. . . . What he did, how he did 

it, the characters he meets and knows 

are of the old West . . . and there is 

a bit of love in each of us for the old 


West. 


WAITING. By Maude Farman Kemp- 
ster. Harold Vinal. $2.00. 
N glancing over this book we find 
nothing unusual in it except the dar- 
ing of the writer to master the tools of 
a story teller. 


A CHECQUER BOARD. By Robert 
Clay. Lippincott. $2,000. 
HIS is a story of Pirates and the 
romance of the early sea. It is de- 
lightful in its unfoldment. 


HULA. By Armine von ‘Tempski. 
Stokes. $2.00. 3 
HIS is a story of Hawaii, the author 
is a San Franciscan. 


THE MANCHU CLOUD. §James 
W. Bennett. Duffield. $2.00. 


THE DELECTABLE MOUNT- 
AINS. Struthers Burt. Scribners. 
$2.00. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY and OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


76 Elton Street 


Poets Who Contribute 


to 


THE GREENWICH 
VILLAGE QUILL 


Lucia Trent 

Ralph Cheyney 
Harold Vinal 

Robin Christopher 
Ernest Hartsock 
Gordon Lawrence 
Thomas Del Vecchio 
Charles A. Wagner 
Challiss Silvay 

Ellen M. Carroll 

Sonia Ruthele Novak 
Stanton A. Coblentz 

S. Bert Cooksley 

Mary Carolyn Davies 
E. Leslie Spaulding 
Clement Wood 
Howard McKinley Corning 
Louis Ginsberg 

A. M. Sullivan 

Henry Morton Robinson 
Emanuel Eisenberg 
Jacques Le Clercq 
Ronald Walker Barr 
Molly Anderson Haley 
Irene Stewart 

Mary Atwater Taylor 


THE GREENWICH 
VILLAGE QUILL 


Edited by Henry Harrison 


A Distinguished Literary and Art 


Magazine 


featuring the emotional drawings of 


Charles Cullen 


25 cents a copy—$3 a year 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a shirt together 
in front; besides holding 
your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Holds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, 
dressers. Start right. Order today. 


GOODBYE 


Gold Pl. 4 on card $1.00 


The Sta-on Co., Dept. K., St. Louis, Mo. 


golfers and neat 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 


Of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, published monthly at 


San Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1927. 

HOTEL State of California, County of San Francisco, 
ss. 

MARK Before me, a Notary Public in .and for 

the state and county aforesaid, personally 


appeared Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, who, hav- 
HOPKINS ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the secretary- 
BC est agazine Consolidated, an a e 
San van. following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the 


San Francisco’s newest hotel revives the hospitality publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
. ness Managers are: 
of “Days of Gold and bids jou welcome now! Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West | 
; Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


Editor, B. Virginia Lee, San Francisco; 


Onty a moment from theatres and shops, yet aloft in ae = 
" anaging editor, none. 

the serene quiet of NobHill.g Smartly furnished guest 

rooms, single or en suite... and beneath the towering San Francisco, Cal. 
P ee 2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
Strudture, a garage, reached by hotel elevator. Cuisine corporation, its name sand address must be 
; tak stated and also immediately thereunder e 
bythe famous Vitor. § Destined to e1tsp lace Pens names and addresses of stockholders owning 
the noted hotels of the world, the Mark Hopkins is an : or holding one per cent or more of total 
a amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
unexcelled Stopping-place for travelers. ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
‘vidual owners must be given. If owned by 


a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given). 

Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 

Noro James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 
Virginia Lee, San Francisco, Calif. 

H. Chamberlain, San _ Francisco, 
al. 


GEO. D. SMITH Pres. & Managing “DireGor § Wit P. TAYLOR Resident Mar. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two: paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 


, pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 

N in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 

owner; and this affiant has no reason to 

believe that any other person, association, 

or corporation has any interest direct or 


Facing Capitol Park indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 

S C | a f ‘i securities than as so stated by him. 
rn 5. That the average number of copies of 
acramento, allro 1a each issue of this publication sold or dis- 


tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 


imi i paid subscribers during the six months pre- 

HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- mation is required from daily publications 

teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view MABEL 

hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- »gsworn te and subscribed before me this 

th day o arch, Zé. 

ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 7 GEORGE W. LEE, 

An eles. Dancin eve Court Commissioner of the City and County 

Seattle or Los of San Francisco, State of California 

evening. Moderate rates. (Life). 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
— 
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D.M.LINNARD HOTELS, Inc. 


THE FAIRMONT, San Francisco 


Elegant - Distinctive - Refined 
On Nob Hill - Splendid View of City and Bay 


THE WHITCOMB, San Francisco 


Opposite the Civic Center 
Enlarged - Excellent Service - Deservedly Popular 


THE HUNTINGTON, Pasadena | 
The World’s Most Magnificent Hotel - Open All the Year 


Flowers - Fruit - Sunshine 
Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Motoring-- Riding 


THE SAMARKAND, Santa Barbara 


Splendid Persian Hotel 
Beautiful - Restful - Charming - Cuisine Excellent - Service Perfect 


EL ENCANTO, Santa Barbara 


Hotel and Cottages - Marvelous View Valley and Ocean 
Gardens - Flowers - Comfort 


TAHOE TAVERN, Lake Tahoe, California 


“The Lake of the Sky” - Open Summer and Winter 
Boating - Fishing - Hunting - Camping - Tramping 
Pleasing Entertainments - Summer and Winter Sports 
Special Entertainment for Children : 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Direct to Tahoe Tavern 


HOTEL WINTHROP, Tacoma, Washington 
Two-Million-Dollar Hotel, Opened 1925 - Thirteen Stories of Solid Comfort 


Convention and Tourists’ Headquarters 
‘Tacoma is the Gateway to the Rainier National Park 
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